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Publiciey that gears 
' with distribution 


Fituinc his tank here to-day and finding it nearly 
empty somewhere else to-morrow, the average 
motorist proves a flitting sort of prospect for 
gasoline and motor oil sales. 

To cater to this nomad trade, The Atlantic Re- 
fining Company, of Philadelphia, have developed a 
highly organized system of supply in the territory 
they serve. They meet their itinerant customer on 
practically every highway and byway, and at every 
cross-roads. 

Also, they “tell the world.” Hand in hand with 
their distribution they have virtually followed 
every Atlantic tank wagon with high-powered 
newspaper advertising that reaches into every 
nook and corner of their ‘eld. 

To-day our client enjoys the patronage of three 
out of every five motorists in a territory contain- 
ing nearly one-tenth of the nation’s population. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Advertising’s Someday 


Some day will come a man in whom are met the 
experience of the years, the prescience of the 
prophet, and the voice of the leader. 

And he will give form to his burning convic- 
tion, somewhat as follows: 

“You may take your nice advertisements, 
your impeccable advertisements, your subtle 
advertisements. 

“You may take your cold advertisements, 
your fact advertisements, your reasoned adver- 
tisements. But— 

“Give me advertisements that are human, — 
that stir human imaginations, that play upon 
human emotions, that rouse human tendencies. 
“Reason? Yes, but reason only sanctions. 

“ My advertising must be built argund an idea. 
Without an idea, an advertisement is just 
words, just pictures. With an idea it is a force 
that causes things to happen. 

“And that idea must be dramatized. It must 
be made interrupting. Pictures! —but pictures 
which put the idea into the human drama. 
Copy! — but vivid, pulsing paragraphs which 
make the idea live, move, compel. 

«“ The advertisement which gives wings to the 
imagination, which looses the emotions,—that 
is the advertisement I must have.” 


The above is an extract from ‘' Advertising’s 

Someday ’’ in THE INTERRUPTING IDEA 

for August. Complete copies will be sent to 
executives upon application. 
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If Well-Considered Plans Are Made Now There Is a Good Chance to 
Run 1924 Sales Volume above That of 1923 


By Frank L. Scott 


just before my vacation I was 

talking with one of the part- 
ners in a jobbing house which 
sells all sorts of automobile ac- 
cessories and supplies. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “business 
with us has been a little off dur- 
ing 1924. Not so very much, but 
enough to make us interested in 
any means we can find of finishing 
up the year to equal 1923 volume. 
We hope and expect to pick up 
momentum now that a late and 
rainy spring is definitely behind 
us and the two big political con- 
ventions have ended up with good 
men at the head of both tickets. 
But the best chance of putting a 
substantial drive into the fall 
business seems to us to lie in the 
direction of getting more people 
to give automobile accessories and 
supplies for Christmas presents. 
People have been figuring pretty 
close on automobiles since the 
first of the year. Whether or not 
we are at last reaching the long- 
expected saturation point in auto- 
mobile ownership, I don’t know, 
but I think it was the Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce which 
figured out that whereas the life 
of the average automobile was 
five years only a few years ago, 
the average car today lasts over 
six and a half years. 

“This means two things so far 
as Christmas possibilities are con- 
cerned: If new cars are kept 
longer in the hands of the orig- 
inal purchaser, we think he is 


more inclined to dress up his au- 
tomobile with bumpers, motor- 
meter, scuff plates, clock, and 
other accessories. Then with a 
higher percentage of used cars be- 
ing sold we feel that the purchaser 
wants to do something to his used 
car to impress his own personality 
on it. If he’s real handy he may 
paint it. But the shorter cut is to 
put on accessories. Now that the 
average three-year-old car is good 
for three and a half years more 
in someone else’s hands the sec- 
ond owner feels a greater willing- 
ness to spend money on it.” 

The fact is, however, that those 
shining accessories are considered 
luxuries by many drivers, During 
the more active summer driving 
season gasoline, tires and oil keep 
the automobile allotment in the 
family budget depleted. When 
fall comes and mileage consump- 
tion diminishes, the car expense 
drops. As Christmas nears, this 
jobber believes that an excellent 
opportunity comes up to sell ac- 
cessories. He has proved it in a 
small way in previous years. This 
fall he proposes to prove it in a still 
bigger way. He is having window 
trims worked out suggesting ac- 
cessories for Christmas gifts. 
Panels for each side of the 
window list the many acces- 
sories which should make wel- 
come gifts. A top piece carries 
a Christmas decoration including 
the well-known holly and the fa- 
miliar face of S. Claus. By help- 
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ing his trade to feature all appro- 
priate items in stock, he expects 
to get more than his share of the 
business which may result. 

“Some of our dealers have good 
success in featuring five-gallon 
cans of lubricating oil as Christ- 
mas gifts,” he concluded, “and if 
oil can get by occasionally as a 
present I feel sure that accessories 
ought to be at least twenty times 
as salable when properly featured 
in the dealers’ windows.” 

In some lines with many con- 
cerns the 1924 sales anticipations 
have not been realized. Christ- 
mas business offers a stimulating 
possibility in the direction of mak- 
ing or even exceeding the quota 
which was set, back at the begin- 
ning of the year. 


WAYS TO GET THE BUSINESS 


Who'll try? Here are some 
methods that the salesman may be 
able to use, even if his employers 
don’t help him a bit! 

Salesmen in many lines find 
that the suggestion to the trade 
to push for Christmas business 
may bring up certain objections 
which are not encountered at 
other times of the year. Some of 
them are: 

“People don’t consider this type 
of goods appropriate as Christ- 
mas gifts.” 

“People don’t think of coming 
to my kind of a store for Christ- 
mas purchases.” 

“My location is wrong. Folks 
go downtown to the main shop- 
ping centre, or they prefer to go 
to the department stores where 
they can buy everything under 
one roof.” 

“There as so many presents to 

buy that most people feel that 
they cannot afford to purchase 
such an expensive item as this 
one.” 
“These are summer goods and 
people feel that winter goods are 
more appropriate for Christmas 
gifts.” 

Possibly there are other objec- 
tions which can be thought of in 
the case of any individual prod- 
uct. A good starting point is to 
write all these objections down 
and then prepare in advance to be 
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able to meet them as they come 
up. 

One salesman who has been 
very successful in getting his 
trade worked up over Christmas 
possibilities uses this method: He 
says to the dealer, “Mr. Jones, 
how much do you think the ay- 
erage family in this city spends 
for its Christmas gifts?” 

The dealer usually places his 
estimate at anywhere from $25 up- 
ward. In the case of a town of 
50,000 population, the salesman 
then says, “Since there are 50,- 
000 people, this city has about 
10,000 families. So even if each 
family spends only $25 there is a 
total Christmas business here of 
$250,000. That’s a pretty tidy 
sum, Mr. Jones, and it seems to 
me as though you ought to get a 
better share of it than you did 
last year.” This salesman sells 
tools. Ordinarily tools don’t 
seem to offer startling Christmas 
possibilities. But with automo- 
biles nearly as common as tele- 
phones and with over 3,000,000 
radio sets in the country, there 
are more needs for tools today 
than ever before. The lady of 
the house may know nothing 
about selecting pliers or wrenches, 
but there is usually a boy in the 
family who is big enough and 
smart enough and eager enough 
to pick out the right ones for 
Dad. And it works the other 
way round too, for Dad can be 
tempted to buy tools for the boy. 
And what man or boy wouldn't 
rather buy in a hardware store 
than wait in line in a more 
crowded department store? So 
runs this salesman’s talk and with 
it he suggests appropriate items 
of all kinds for the dealer’s 
Christmas window display. The 
dealer may not be able to letter 
or design appropriate cards for 
a window trim, but he can at least 
hang up a holly wreath or two 
and put in price cards and some 
simple Christmas message. Where 
the window is of the proper size 
and shape, a small Christmas tree 
is often suggested. 

This salesman always asks the 
dealer about his stock of Christ- 
mas tree stands. He urges that 
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they be featured in the window 
although his own company does 
not supply them. This item is 
one which will be needed in many 
homes and he figures that it 
serves as good bait to bring in 
people who would otherwise pass 


y. 

But the chief point in his 
Christmas drive is that he gets 
the dealer to see what a lot of 
money is spent locally around 
Christmas time. The sum looms 
up so big that the dealer’s first 
feeling is one of surprise, fol- 
lowed by the second feeling that 
he.certainly ought to be able to 
get a share of it. 


RANGE IN GIFTS IS BROAD 


The dealer who feels that the 
kind of goods he sells is not ap- 
propriate for Christmas trade may 
sometimes be right.  Listerine, 
spectacles, or fertilizer may hardly 
be accompanied by Christmas 
cards. But the range of Christ- 
mas gifts is rapidly widening. 
Most things that are at all useful 
can be made into welcome gifts. 
Most dealers will remember, when 
reminded, that it is only a few 
years ago that the humorous “S. 
P. U. G.” movement effected quite 
a change in our attitude toward 
holiday giving. It focused at- 
tention on useful gifts rather than 
gimcracks. Some of the argu- 
ments which apply in cases where 
the dealer feels convinced that his 
stock is out of the Christmas class 
are these: 

“Fashions in gifts change. Some 
years ago giving toilet soap for 
Christmas would have been con- 
sidered almost indelicate. Dur- 
ing the past few years several of 
the big soap houses have sold 
large quantities of toilet soap in 
special Christmas boxes. 

“In many cases the giver simply 
can’t figure out what to present 
to certain people. In such cases 
the giving of a useful article is 
the most considerate thing to do 
because it at least enables the recip- 
ient to save money which can be 
used at some other time for the 
purchase of another article which 
could not otherwise be bought.” 

A manufacturer’s field repre- 
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sentative who works with jobbers 
salesmen has found the following 
approach very effective: “Even i: 
you insist that the Christmas pos- 
sibilities are small in your class 
of goods, you should put in holi- 
day window displays and do you: 
best to build up your Christma: 
sales. One of the most importan' 
things to any retailer is the mat- 
ter of keeping in touch with al! 
of his customers as frequently as 
possible. When you lay down on 
Christmas trade you increase the 
chances of your customers hav- 
ing contact with other stores 
direct competitors included. You 
lose a lot of customer contact fo: 
the month of December. 

“More than that you may lose 
contact for January too. The 
finances in most families during 
January are at low ebb due to 
the extra heavy expenses around 
Christrgas time. Lots of your 
customers will be broke for a 
long time after Christmas Day. 
So lack of effort to get Christmas 
business really hurts two months’ 
sales rather than those of one 
month only.” 

It is a fact also that many peo- 
ple are always on the lookout for 
suggestions as to new kinds of 
gifts. 

At times an item which by itself 
might not make an appropriate 
gift can be combined with another 
article in the dealer’s stock and 
the result will be a Christmas 
business builder. 

“I tried it last year and it 
didn’t work well,” said one dealer 
when the Christmas possibilities 
were being urged. 

The salesman answered, “This 
year you ought to be able to do 
better. This Christmas effort is 
something like advertising. Each 
year’s work will build on the 
work of the previous year. Peo- 
ple have to become used to the 
idea of purchasing these goods 
for Christmas and the more you 
repeat the suggestion through 
your windows and counter dis- 
plays and clerks, the greater wil! 
be the results.” 

The typical retail outlets for 
the largest volume of Christmas 
business are apt to be uncom- 
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fortably crowded as the holiday 
season draws near. This fact 
can be used to good advantage by 
the salesman who is trying to 
build up other types of stores. 
“Buy your Christmas gifts here 
and escape the crowds” is the 
suggested wording for a window 
card. And that brings us to a 
major consideration in getting 
more Christmas business for the 
average dealer. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WINDOW 
TRIMS 


The salesmen who get the best 
results from Christmas business 
seem almost invariably to be ones 
who can show the dealer how to 
dress up his store so that it has 
a real holiday feeling. Common- 
ly the dealer says that he has the 
wrong kind of a store. Actually 
it doesn’t seem to make much dif- 
ference what the inside of the 
store looks like, so long as it is 
clean and well arranged. 

Through good window dressing 
and attractive display of appro- 
priate items, the Christmas at- 
mosphere can be given almost any 
kind of a store. A little holly, 
some mistletoe and a few ever- 
green boughs will go a long way. 

Where the dealer or an assis- 
tant can work out a few appropri- 
ate window cards, so much the 
better. One sales executive who 
had a limited amount for Christ- 
mas dealer helps got up two small 
white cards imprinted in dark 
green with brief texts. One read 
simply. “For Christmas.” Another 
said, “Why not give this?” The 
salesmen were allowed to give 
any dealer all of these cards he 
could use on condition that his 
product would be included with 
any others which were placed in 
the window. 

The value of the little cards lay 
largely in the effect of repetition. 
The dealer could place twenty 
items in his window. To each 
might be attached a card, “Why 
not give this?” Twenty simple 
white cards with this simplé mes- 
sage proved very effective in stop- 
ping people and getting them to 
look over the suggestions. 

The dealer was urged also to 
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use the same cards liberally on 
goods displayed in showcases. 01 
counters, and on shelves. Thu; 
were stores turned into Christma 
shopping places at no cost to th: 
dealer. To the manufacturer the 
cost was negligible, while th 
good-will and sales secured wer: 
extremely valuable. 

In one case, a salesman has dis 
covered that free Christmas card: 
attached to the boxes help thx 
dealer to secure additional holi- 
day trade. It is a small premium 
which costs the dealer next t 
nothing but seems to look like 
substantial extra volume to the 
shopper. 

Some of the main points to be 
considered, then, in trying to build 
up Christmas business are these: 

(1) Extra Christmas business 
will enable the salesman to make 
or better the quota set for him at 
the beginning of the year. 

(2) Extra Christmas business 
will enable the dealer to have 
cleaner shelves at the beginning 
of the year as well as a more 
profitable December. 

(3) Actually there are very few 
articles which cannot be given at 
Christmas. 

(4) The dealer should be re- 
minded of the immense amount 
of money spent locally for Christ- 
mas gifts. Do this by definitely 
figuring the average family ex- 
penditure and multiplying by the 
number of families in town. . 

(5) The salesman should be 
prepared to show the dealer how 
to dress up his store so that it 
will have a holiday appearance. 

(6) Unselfishness is very prac 
tical in many cases. The sales- 
man will often get further by in- 
ducing the dealer to feature every 
item in stock that has Christmas 
possibilities rather than talking to 
the dealer only about the possi- 
bilities of his own particular line 


Reed & Barton Account with 
Marschalk & Pratt 


The advertising account of Reed 


Barton, Taunton, Mass., silversmiths. 
has been placed with Marschalk an’! 
Pratt, Incorporated, New York adve: 
tising agency. Magazines will be use! 
in a new campaign which will be co: 
ducted for this account. 
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EVERYTHING HIGH EXCEPT OUR RATE 


The Manhattan office of the Brooklyn 
STANDARD UNION, on the 46th floor in 
the Woolworth Tower, is the highest adver- 
tising office in the world—and we are trying 
to conduct the advertising department on as 
high a plane as the office. 

Everyone is being treated alike. Our flat 
rate of 20 cents is flat to everyone, and our 
“full position” rate is 30 cents to everyone. 

Of course there are a few advertisers who 
think they ought to get-cream for the price of 
milk, and they fight like Sam Hill for “Full 
Position” at 20 cents. We will show any con- 
tract we have to anyone who can’t take a 
man’s word, and there isn’t a single contract 
which guarantees position, except at the Full 
Position price. 

We get some queerly addressed letters up 
here, but the star of them all came a few days 
ago. It read: 

To the Tallest Man 

In the Tallest B’ldg, 

45 Seconds from B’way, City. 

It arrived without any delay. 


(Poor Bob’s. Almanak) 


SS . s 
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\ LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY BROOKLYN NEWSPAPER 


Why Good-Will Was Not Ap- 
praised for Kodak’s Sale of 


Factories 
Buyers Must Appraise the Value of Good-Will 


+t, d. 2 





Special Washing Corresp 
Avr surprising feature 
of the recently published ad- 
vertisement of the sale of two of 
the Eastman Kodak Company’s 
factories, under Government de- 
cree, is that the upset prices are 
based upon the appraised values 
- of tangible assets only. the 
factories are sold at the minimum 
prices the purchasers will obtain 
the value of good-will and other 
intangible assets for’nothing. Re- 
gardless of the fact that the prod- 
ucts of the factories have been 
favorably known to the trade and 
the public and extensively ‘ad- 
vertised for years, that part of 
the advertisement which deals with 
this feature reads as follows: 
“The minimum price of the 
Premo factory, machinery, trade 
names, etc., has been fixed at 
$589,449.20. The minimum price 
of Folmer & Schwing-Century 


factory, machinery, trade names, ° 


etc., has been fixed at $796,041.60. 
Both these prices represent the 
American Appraisal Company’s 
appraised value of the tangible 
assets concerned, viz: real estate, 
machinery, etc., without any ad- 
dition for the value of good-will, 
trade names and designs.” 
When it is considered that such 
well-known names of photographic 
goods as “Premo,” “Graflex,” and 
“Century” are involved, and that 
the intangible assets also include 
a number of valuable patents, the 
upset prices appear to be excep- 
tionally low and decidedly in the 
favor of prospective purchasers. 
And, last week, it was learned at 
the Department of Justice that the 
apparent ignoring of intangible 
assets was due to a desire on the 
part of the Government to make 
the sale as attractive as possible. 
It was explained that the sole 
idea of the Government is to break 
up a merger, held to be illegal 
by the courts, by entirely separat- 


ing the physical properties and the 
operation of the factories from 
the business of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. To accomplish this 
promptly, the Government required 
that the lowest prices that were 
fair to the present owners and 
prospective purchasers should be 
fixed as a minimum for the sale. 

Advertised to take place at 
public auction at the offices of the 
Eastman company on August 15, 
next, the sale is expected to be 
the final result of a suit brought 
by the Department of Justice 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. In 1921, the United States 
Circuit Court handed down a de- 
cision requiring the Eastman com- 
pany to sell the factories in ques- 
tion within two years, and last 
year, after the company had failed 
to sell within that period, the 
court decreed that the sale should 
be forced by the Department. 

Considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced in arriving at a satis- 
factory appraisal of the physical 
properties and the upset prices. 
Naturally the Government wanted 
the lowest possible minimum 
prices fixed, so as to assure a 
prompt sale, while the company 
insisted that it be guaranteed 
against loss, and, only after a 
number of discussions of the sub- 
ject, the company and the De- 
partment agreed to leave the 
decision to a competent and dis- 
interested third party, and to 
accept the appraised values of the 
physical assets of the factories as 
the minimum prices for the sale 
of the properties. 

The appraisers also estimated 
the value of the good-will and 
other intangible assets; but it was 
understood that these appraisals 
were for the benefit of prospec- 
tive buyers and were not to be 
included in the upset prices. . The 
intangible assets of the Premo 
factory were considered to be 
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worth $200,000, and those of the 
Folmer & Schwing-Century fac- 
tory were fixed at a valuation of 
$225,000, by the appraisal com- 
pany. 

Therefore, the advertising of 
the sale was not a case of the 
Government overlooking or ignor- 
ing the value of intangible prop- 
erties. Evidently, the Depart- 
ment considered the possibility of 
the factories being bought for 
other purposes than that of manu- 
facturing photographic supplies, 
in which case the value of in- 
tangible assets would be negli- 
gible. On the other hand, if the 
factories are sold to camera manu- 
facturers the value of the intan- 
gible assets will depend largely on 
the merchandising plans and man- 
agement of the new owners. And 
there can be little doubt that the 
Department was more than will- 
ing to pass the problem along to 
the prospective buyers of the fac- 
tories, allowing them to fix the 
real value of intangible assets by 
their bidding. 

A Department official also ex- 
plained that, in fairness to all 
concerned, the Government had 
done everything possible to make 
the sale attractive. Not only are 
the upset prices fixed at a very 
reasonable level, but the factories 
will be sold as going concerns, 
and in complete operation up to 
the moment of sale and transfer. 
The hope was expressed that the 
actual sale prices would be far 
in excess of the minimum prices; 
but it was said that if only the 
upset prices were bid the sales 
would be passed by the Depart- 
ment, and that a clear field is 
assured all bidders, since offers 
will not be considered from the 
stockholders of, or anyone con- 
nected in any way with, the 
Eastman company. 





Elected Officer of Emerson 
Shoe Company 


I. B. Spafford, president of The 
Spafford Company, Inc., Boston adver- 
tising agency, has been elected vice- 
president and a director of the Emer- 
son Shoe Company, Rockland, Mass., 
which manufactures shoes for men and 
boys and conducts a national chain of 
shoe stores in addition to marketing 
through retailers. 
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Houston “Post” and 
“Dispatch” Merged 

Following a change in ownership, th: 
Houston, Tex., Post has been merge 
with the Houston Dispatch under th: 
name of the Post-Dispatch, which will 
be published mornings and Sundays. 
The Post was sold by Roy G. Watson 
to a group of Houston business men 
headed by Ross L. Sterling, oil financier. 
Mr. Ster % owned a controlling inter 
est in the Dispatch. 

Associated with Mr. Sterling in the 
new company are William P. Hobby, 
former Governor of Texas and publisher 
of the Beaumont Enterprise and Jour 
nal, and Ray udley, president of 
the Gulf Publishing Company. Mr. 
Hobby becomes president. 


Kendall Banning with 
“Judge” and “Film Fun” 


Kendall Banning, editorial director and 
vice-president of the New Fiction Pub 
lishing Corporation, New York, publisher 
of Snappy Stories and Live Stories, and 
editor of Popular Radio, has been made 
vice-president and editorial director of 
the Leslie-Judge Company, also of New 
York, publisher of Judge and Film Fun. 


Plee-Zing Account for 
Evans & Barnhill 


The Plee-Zing Corporation, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with Evans & Barnhill; Inc., New 
York advertising agency. Distribution 
among grocery jobbers of Eastern cities 
is now being obtained. This will be 
followed by newspaper advertising in 
these distributing centres. 





New Canadian Campaign for 
Lipton’s Tea 


The advertising account of Thos. J. 
Lipton, Ltd., Toronto, has been placed 
with the Baker Advertising Agency, 
Ltd., of that city. A new campaign 
just commenced emphasizes the fact to 
readers that Lipton’s is blended to suit 
the water in their locality. 





Windshield Account for 
Smith & Ferris 


The Sunset Specialty Company, Los 
Angeles, manufacturer of Eas-a-Just 
windshields and All-Angle tonneau 
windshields for automobiles, has ap- 
pointed Smith & Ferris, Los Angeles 
advertising agency, to direct its ad- 
vertising. 


Alex F. Osborn Elected 
Wildroot Company Director 


Alexander F. Osborn, vice-president 
in charge of the Buffalo office of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, New York advertis- 
ing agency, has been elected a director 
of the Wildroot Company, Inc., Buffalo, 
manufacturer of Wildroot hair tonic 
and liquid shampoo. 
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Advertising Gains and Losses 
of BUFFALO Newspapers 








July is a month, above all others, when 
retail merchants seek to spend every cent 
judiciously. It is a period of close figuring 
and recognition of the most effective 
medium. 

July Gains and Losses on paid dis- 
play advertising for the various Buffalo 
Daily Newspapers. 


Lines 
|. ——__ at Seaeteheceee 102,746 GAIN 
PO 8c bb pcb eed deep bose s 11,284 LOSS 
ET Shins heck therteccneseat 966 GAIN 
CINE Flo oS 6. Sb w ckosicicidcons 12,166 LOSS 
GET Sid... 6k ch debe obinke dae 12,852 GAIN 
BMOUE) 556865. ails babGaee’ «0 11,004 GAIN 





Total Paid Display Advertising Gains 
and Losses for Buffalo Newspapers 
January Ist to July 31st, 1924. 


Lines 
| es ere 340,032 GAIN 
Eee Peeee eee 168,826 GAIN 
CE 6 ek 6655 000448 0bos0 Res 109,256 LOSS 
SL Se sckvovavevaheewe 165,480 LOSS 
| EER ee re ee 156,604 GAIN 
cb cdtnrndsnaddeedonned 163,622 GAIN 





Over 


00 BRUFFALOTIMES 23% 


Evening 
NORMAN E. MACK, Editor and Publisher 





New York National Representatives Chicago 


Detroit VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. San Francisco 
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“Buy Itby.. 


1,039,624 


(A. B. C.) 


abate net paid 
circulation of the 
Herald and Examiner 
for six months’ period 


ended March 31, 1924. 


Auditor's Report Will Be Gladly 
Mailed on Requesi 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 
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‘the Million” 


IRCULATION is. 

to advertising what 
steam is to the locomo- 
tive... Power! National 
advertisers seeking sales 
in the Chicago Territory 
cannot profitably ignore 
the tremendous circula- 
tion of the Sunday Herald 


and Examiner. 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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The Epitaph of Living 
Dead Men 


could fittingly be ‘‘Too Late.” The men 
who are “‘up to the minute”’ are necessarily 
in the ‘forefront of human progress—and 
they know “when’s when,” as well as “what’s 
what.” 


Solvent citizens of Chicago who are in- 
terested in investments do not wait 12 hours 
to read the story of the world’s financial day 
in the morning papers—they read it complete 
and current in the “Final Edition” of 
The Chicago Daily News. They are, there- 
fore, just 12 hours ahead of those old- 
fashioned persons who take their financial 
news with their breakfast. 


These are among the “reasons why” there is 
an ever increasing volume of financial adver- 
tising in The Chicago Daily News. It 
reaches the right people and it reaches them 
first—and most influentially. 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 





More about That Bugaboo— 
Saturation 


Consumption Can’t Catch Up on Production so Long as World’s 
Population Continues to Increase 


By John Allen Murphy 


AT the time of the New York 
automobile show last winter 
Captain E. V. Rickenbacker, of 
the Rickenbacker Motor nope 
told a story about Mrs. H. 

Havemeyer, the widow of the one- 
time sugar king, which should be 
preserved for all time as a cure- 
all for the business pessimist. 

It seems that Mrs. Havemeyer 
was visiting in Detroit a few 
months before. She was the guest 
at dinner one evening at the home 
of a man who is engaged in the 
automobile business. During the 
course of the conversation she 
suddenly asked her host: “When 
do you expect to reach the point 
of saturation -in your industry?” 
Surprised that his guest was 
interested in such a subject, the 
automobile man _ explained as 
best he could that the industry is 
no longer afraid of saturation. 
“Saturation is like a mirage,” he 
said, “Fortunately we are never 
able to catch up to it. It always 
remains in the distance.” 

“Then it would seem that your 
industry is no different from 
others,” said Mrs. Havemeyer. 
“When my husband was a young 
man he used to lie awake nights 
worrying about the sugar industry 
arriving at the saturation point. I 
forget how many ounces*of sugar 
per capita were used then, but I 
know that we now consume pounds 
in comparison with the ounces 
that we used at that time. Every 
time another little refinery would 
start up my husband -would be 
scized with a panic lest the de- 
mand for sugar would cease and 
leave us with our plants idle on 
our hands.” 

Mrs. Havemeyer said that today 
the sugar industry is no longer 
worried about saturation. The 
industry is always planning on 
greater production to supply the 


demand, which is constantly tend- 
ing upward. 

“Our statistical experts cannot 
predict or explain the cause of 
that demand,” concluded the 
widow of the great sugar refiner. 

Many industries are haunted by 
the saturation bugaboo, and yet the 
ever increasing demand for the 
products of these industries shows 
that the fear is only a bugaboo, 
in fact as well as in prospect. 
That this is true cannot be ex- 
plained by statistics, as Mrs. Have- 
meyer said, but I believe it can be 
explained on another basis. 


WHAT MARK TWAIN MISSED 


Though I am a Mark Twain 
fan, I do not recall that Mark 
ever had anything to say on the 
question of economic saturation. 
If he thought of the matter at all, 
no doubt he would have had 
semething to say about it, for he 
invariably illuminated every stray 
thought that flashed before him. 
If Mark Twain ever did discuss 
the saturation point, I am sure 
that he would have scoffed at it. 
Could the author of Colonel Sel- 
lers ever have conceived of the mar- 
ket for anything being saturated? 
Do you recall the way Colonel 
Sellers outlined the market for 
Beriah Sellers’ Infallible Imperial 
Oriental Optic Liniment and Sal- 
vation for Sore Eyes—the Medi- 
cal Wonder of .the Age?” He 


said: 
“Well, 
Other people have been obliged to 


all right—don’t despair. 


begin with less. I have a small 
idea that may develop into some- 
thing for us both, all in good time. 
Keep your money close and add 
to it. I'll make it breed. I’ve 
been experimenting (to pass away 
the time) on a little preparation 
for curing sore eyes—a kind of 
decoction nine-tenths water and 
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the other tenth drugs that don’t 
cost more a dollar a barrel; 
I’m still experimenting; there’s 
one ingredient wanted yet to per- 
fect the thing and somehow I can’t 
just manage to hit upon the thing 
that’s necessary and I don’t dare 
talk with a chemist, of course. 
But, I’m progressing, and before 
many weeks I wager the country 
will ring with the fame of Beriah 
Seller’s Infallible Imperial Ori- 
ental Optic Liniment and Salva- 
tion for Sore Eyes—the Medical 
Wonder of the Age! Small 
bottles fifty cents, large ones a 
dollar. Average cost, five and 
seven cents for the two sizes. The 
first year they sell, say, 10,000 
bottles in Missouri, 7,000 in Iowa, 
3,000 in Arkansas, 4,000 in Ken- 
tucky, 6,000 in Illinois, and say 
25,000 in the rest of the coun- 
try. Total, 55,000 bottles; profit 
clear of all expenses, $20, 

at the very lowest calculation. 
All the capital needed is to manu- 
facture the first 2,000 bottles—say 
$150—then the money would be- 
gin to flow in. The second year, 
sales would reach 200,000 bottles, 
clear profit, say $75,000 — and 
in the meantime the great fac- 
tory would be building in St. 
Louis, to cost, say, $100, The 
third year we could easily sell 
a bottles in the U. 


and— 

“Oh, splendid,” said Washing- 
> “Let’s commence right away 
ee et’s—” 

“One million bottles in the 
U. S—profit at least $350,000— 
and then it would begin to be 
time to turn our attention toward 
the real idea of the business.” 

“The real idea of it!  Ain’t 
$350,000 a pretty real—” 

Anyway regardless of his atti- 
tude on saturation I am sure that 
even Mark would be astonished to 
learn that the American public 
paid $1,500,000 for his books last 
year. The exact sales between 
October, 1, 1922, and October 1, 
1923, were $1,493,702. That was 
his best year so far. This is all 
the more remarkable when you 
consider that Mark Twain has 
been dead for fourteen years. The 
sale of his books has been large 
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every year. There is no sign of 
a let up. 

The case of Mark Twain is not 
exceptional. The novels of 
Dickens, Scott, Thackeray and 
many others still sell in remark- 
ably large volume. Such books 
as Franklin’s “Autobiography,” 
“The Imitation of Christ,” “Jane 
Eyre,” and “Pride and Prejudice,” 
annually out-sell many of our 
temporary “best sellers.” And 
there is the Bible. It is estimated 
that 30,000,000 copies of it are 
sold every year throughout the 
world. While the good book has 
been on the market for hundreds 
of years, there is no let up in the 
demand for it. In fact the de- 
mand is steadily increasing. Not 
long ago the book trade would 
have told you that the public was 
“fed up” on lives of Christ. And 
yet the present sale of Papini’s 
“Life of Christ” shows how 
wrong the book trade was. I be- 
lieve that more than 500,000 copies 
of this remarkable book have al- 
ready been purchased. 

It is the same with other prod- 
ucts. New songs come and go, 
but some of the old favorites go 
on forever. Take “Silver Threads 
among the Gold” as an example. 
It was written a half century ago. 
It is still going strong. A royalty 
suit a year or so ago revealed 
that the royalties on this old song 
between 1915 and 1920 were 
$50,000. 


AGE SOMETIMES AN ASSET 


We find the same condition in 
games. Every year new games 
come out, many of which attain 
great popularity and some of them 
continue to sell for years. Never- 
theless these newcomers do not 
eliminate the old standbys. The 
nation may be in the throes of a 
Mah Jongg craze this year and 
some other craze next year, but 
despite this you will find the sales 
of such ancient games as parcheesi, 
checkers and lotto well up toward 
the top of the best sellers in the 
game world. I am told that next 
to playing-cards, parcheesi, year in 
and year out, remains consistently 
the best selling game. 

I once asked a game manufac- 





ow @wme eames" ~7F oH eer 


mum Chet | 
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urer for an explanation of this 
yhenomenon. He said: “The old 
zames have merit, of course, or 
they would not have survived, but 
hey have the additional advantage 
f generations of exploitation, 
iaving been passed down from 
father to son. Age confers a cer- 
‘tain dignity, even though in these 
days when everything old is being 
questioned, from the capitalistic 
system down to the institution of 
marriage, I believe that anything 
new has to be mighty good and 
even then will have a struggle be- 
fore it can compete with the old 
games.” 

That man in those few words 
explained the whole philosophy of 
sales saturation. Rather he ex- 
plained why the markets for cer- 
tain things never become perma- 
nently saturated. It is true that the 
desire for many products is passed 
from father to son. The desire 
for the simple necessities of life 
is inherited. The strongest in- 
stinct in man—the instinct of self- 
preservation — prompts every hu- 
man being to seek food, shelter 
and raiment. The mere fact that 
a person has been born is all the 
assurance the seller needs that he 
will consume elemental necessities 
as long as he lives. That is a 
pillar of truth to lean on when 
panics threaten and depressions 
strut. No economic cataclysm 
that ever hit the world succeeded 
in, getting humankind to deprive 
itself voluntarily of the means of 
self-preservation. The wolves of 
hunger and exposure are always 
fought until either the wolves or 
the human fighter wins. There is 
a market on which the producer 
can absolutely rely. Its vast ex- 
tent: can be ascertained by multi- 
plying the earth’s population by 
the things necessary to sustain life 
according to average standards. 

But that is only the elemental 
market. It has existed since the 
days of Adam and Eve, though 
constantly increasing with the 
steady increase in the earth’s popu- 
lation. It has been increasing in 
still another way. The game 
manufacturer hinted at it. He 
said that the demand for certain 
things is passed from father to 
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son. He could have gone further 
by saying that each generation of 
fathers passes on a larger list of 
necessities to its sons. The list I 
inherited from my father was 
much longer than the one he in- 
herited from his father and when 
I pass on to my descendants a list 
of the things that I am accus- 
tomed to as everyday necessities, 
will be many times greater 

the one I inherited. My grand- 
parents lived a whole year on what 
I spend annually on my vacations 
alone. 

There have been occasional set- 
backs to be sure, but generally 
speaking every generation has 
lived in a little more comfort than 
its predecessor. The queer thing 
about progress is that we accept 
our inheritance of instinctive 
wants and then immediately pro- 
ceed to increase the number and 
variety of those wants. My 
grandparents used a yoke of oxen 
for their transportation needs. My 
father graduated into a_ higher 
class. He had a team of horses 
and a lumber wagon to take his 
bride home from the church. 
Later he acquired a spring buggy 
and a trotting horse. I inherited 
the horse-and-buggy want and 
eventually graduated into the 
automobile class. My grandfather 
heated his home with a coal stove. 
My father acquired a crude sort 
of hot-air furnace before he died. 
I have a modern heating plant 
with thermostatic control and 
every other imaginable sort of 
convenience. It cost me more to 
install than I would dare tell my 
grandfather if he were living. 


ADVERTISING’S ACHIEVEMENT IN 
CREATING NEW WANTS 


The increasing wants of each 
generation is, of course, a vastly 
bigger market than the first one 
that I mentioned. This is the 
market that advertising has so 
greatly influenced during the last 
two generations. That explains 
why the increase in the list of 
what we regard as necessities has 
been augmented more during the 
last two generations than perhaps 
in all the world’s previous history. 

Another way to find out how 
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the wants of each generation are 
augmented, is to check a stock of 
a typical kind of store one gener- 
ation against another. Take a 
hardware stock as an example. 
Compare the hardware stock of 
today with such a stock of one, 
two or three generations back. 
You will find actually hundreds of 
everyday conveniences in a hard- 
ware store now that did not even 
exist in the days of our fathers 
and grandfathers. The same con- 
dition exists in any other kind of 
store you may choose to examine. 
Furthermore there are many types 
of retail establishments, such as 
electrical stores, that were totally 
unknown during previous gener- 
ations, 

Certainly with each new gener- 
ation multiplying its wants there 
is no danger of saturation, except 
in those cases where an improved 
product succeeds an old type. For 
instance, men still wear cuffs, 
just as did their forbears. But 


they now wear the attached kind 


instead of the detachable cuffs 
that once prevailed. 


“GROWING” DEMANDS 


You can find more assurance of 
the permanence of markets if you 
stop to realize that the population 
of this country alone is about 
110,000,000 and that every one of 
these persons gets a year older 
every twelve months. Trace a 
boy or girl from infancy to old 
age and you will see that the mere 
advance of time forces persons to 
be consumers of vast quantities of 
goods. A new outfit of clothing 
has to be purchased for a child 
every few months, whether or not 
the old outfit is worn out. The 
steady growth of the child for the 
first eighteen years of his or her 
life forces the parents into the 
market at frequent intervals for a 
new outfit. It is the same with 
toys and games, The rattlers of 
infancy change to teething rings 
and a little later to rubber balls, 
teddy bears, dolls, etc. About five 
the game age starts. Gradually 
different games are taken up— 
lotto, parcheesi, authors, checkers, 
baseball, basketball, tennis, golf, 
etc. Not only are the new games 
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that the generation affords tried 
but all the good old games that 
father and mother and the grand 
parents played in their youth. 

don’t care how many new game: 
are being brought out, every per- 
son will at some stage in hi 
career take a whirl at checkers. 

It is the same with books. Th: 
modern child demands books long 
before he can read. First come 
picture books and the simplest 
fairy tales that can be read to th: 
child. From then on, with th: 
coming of every year there is a 
long procession of books until th« 
old man adopts Emerson or 
Marcus Aurelius as his armchair 
companion. In the matter of 
books, as in games, the child will 
read not only the favorites of his 
forbears but will in addition read 
the new “best sellers” of his day. 
For generations to come every 
boy at a certain age must read 
“Huck Finn” and “Tom Sawyer.” 
Thus the publishers of Mark 
Twain need not fear a saturated 
market for a long time to come 

The merchandise requirements 
of the growing child also changes 
with each advance in his educa- 
tion. I haven’t space to develop 
this thought in detail, but you 
will see what I mean if you con- 
template the changes in the needs 
of a child as he advances from 
kindergarten to grammar school, 
from there to high school and 
then to “prep” school and finally 
to college. Parents will tell you 
that they have never noticed any 
saturation in that market. 

Isn’t it true that our viewpoint 
and our ideals change each time 
that we take a new notch in our 
age belt? Every year we have 
ambitions and plans and hopes 
and hobbies, but these plans and 
desires change almost yearly. Per- 
haps we gratify most of our am- 
bitions as we go along, but an 
entirely new flock arises to take 
their place. As long as this is 
true, there can never be any satur- 
ation for most articles of mer- 
chandise. As long as 110,000,000 
persons go into the market with 
an entirely new want list ever) 
twelve months, saturation will 
always remain a_ will-o’-the-wisp 
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The Philadelphia 
Advertising Situation 


Jason Rogers, in The Advertiser’s Weekly, 
says :— 
1—*The Philadelphia retail 
trading zone contains 3,300,- 
000 people. 


2—The Bulletin has the larg- 
est city circulation of any 
better grade evening or morn- 
ing daily newspaper in the 
country. 

3—The Bulletin’s milline rate 

is the lowest of any absolutely 
evening or morning news- 
paper in the United States.” 





Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for six months 
ending March 31, 1924— 


512,445 ous 
The circulation of The Philadelphia 


Bulletin is one of the largest in the 
United States. 


New York—814 Park-Lexington Bldg. (46th & Park Ave.) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Harry J. Wittschen, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 


(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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“Always with a 
Smile,” says this 
red button of the 
c. & €. 


Button, button... 
who’s got ¢/is buttonr 


The West has this particular button. The West origi- 


nated it. 

It is worn by each member of the Courteous Service 
Club—the new “‘smile club’”’ fathered by the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Association. 


The purpose of the Courteous Service Club is to take 
the snarls out of business. The club motto is “Always 
with a Smile.’’ The little red button suggests the smile. 


The Courteous Service Club is a “home institution’ .to 
us Westerners. It is like our climate and our scenery. 


We are just humanly partial to these “home institu- 
tions.” And we like the nod of recognition as well as 
anybody. 

For instance—electrical dealers, jobbers and central 
station men here in the West like to see eastern electrical 
manufacturers advertise their equipment, supplies and ap- 
pliances in the West’s own electrical paper. 
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This electrical paper of the West is Journal of Elec- 
tricity. 

Journal of Electricity is another “home institution.” 
it is published in San Francisco and blankets the Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast states. 

It reaches the men who produce electricity, the men 
who distribute and sell electricity, and the men who sell 
appliances that consume electricity in the $500,000,000-a- 
year western electrical market. 

If you come West in person to sell us your electrical 
goods—stop at the frontier and put on the red button of 
the “smile club.” That makes you one of us. Your job 
will be easier. 

If you come West only in your advertisements—place 
some of those advertisements in Journal of Electricity. 
That makes you one of us too. You are then coming after 
western business through western business channels. 


Think it over. 





The 15 McGraw-Hill engineering, industrial and merchan- 
dising publications serve the men who buy in the following fields: 


Electrical: Electrical World, Electrical Merchandising, Electrical 
Retailing, Journal of Electricity. 


Construction and Civil Engineering: Engineering News-Record. 
Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, Coal Age. 
Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus Transportation. 


Industrial: American Machinist, Industrial Engineer, Power, Amer- 
ican Machinist (European Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 
neering. 


Engineering in Spanish-Speaking Countries: Ingenieria Internacional. 


Journal of Electricity 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
883 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Read What 
They Say! 


AEGON 


The Milwaukee Journal 1924 Consumer Sur- 
veys have met with enthusiastic reception 
from manufacturers seeking accurate and 
timely information upon which to plan for 
increased sales. 





The buying 
habits of 
132,950 
families 

are disclosed 
in The 
Milwaukee 
Journal 
Consumer 
Surveys of 
the Greater 
Milwaukee 
market. 
Have you 
obtained a 


copy? 


Thomas J. Webb Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
“Your findings in percentage of bulk and 
Thomas J. Webb coffee sold compares very 
favorably with our own report.” 


General Cigar Company, New York City. 
“congratulations upon the thorough manner 
in which this survey was conducted and for 
the enlightening data brought out in your 
report of it.” 


Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Hoboken, New York. 
“we feel certain from the way you have gone 
at this proposition and from the methods used 
in compiling your figures, we have a very 
good picture of the Lipton distribution in 
Milwaukee.” 


Graham Bros. Soap Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


“This is without a question.of a doubt one of 
the most comprehensive surveys and reports 
that it has ever been my good pleasure to read.” 


Altorfer Bros. Company, Peoria, Illinois. 


“We wish we could secure similar information 
from other sections.” 


The John Puhl Products Company, Chicago, IIl. 

“Think this book is the best we have ever seen 

and we have had quite a number of them sub- 
mitted to us from newspapers.” 








Thorough coverage of the rich 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin market 
at one low advertising cost. 


ot Milwaukee 
FIRST- by Merit 
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When Competition Can Be Best 
Regulator for Business 


One Workable Way of Insuring Square Deal for Everybody Concerned 
in Merchandising Transaction 


Cu1caGo MILL anp Lumper ComPANY 
Curicaco, IL, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Copies of your remarks relative to the 
packers in r eply to Dr. Bedford of the 
University < Chicago have been for- 
warded to the trade at large and the 
writer has received a copy. 

The principle enunciated by you, 
namely, that no law or precedent could 
be passed or established that prevents 
society from receiving the benefit of the 
lowest possible cost of manufacture and 
distribution of fabricated articles is one 
that long has been held by me _ person- 
ally. But in my judgment one step 
should be added. This is that the 
operation should be supervised to the ex- 
tent of ym | that all parties in the 
transaction including the producer of raw 
materials, the manufacturer, the laborer 
and finally the consumer receive a fair 
share of the saving thus effected 

Please excuse my temerity in address- 
ing you personally but I should be 
pleased to have your reaction regarding 
this feature. 

CuicaGo MILL anp LumBErR_ComMPANY 
W. Harry Davis, 
Assistant Director, 
Wood Package Division. 


HE editorial feature referred 

to appeared in the June 5, 
1924, issue of Printers’ INK. In 
it we told about the controversy 
between the wholesale grocers and 
the packers having to do with the 
latter’s right to handle general 
food products. We drew the gen- 
eral conclusion that economic law, 
rather than legal enactment 
should, and eventually will, rule 
in matters of this kind—that a 
business concern is bound to win 
in proportion to its ability to ren- 
der a service or sell merchandise 
of equal quality at a price lower 
than its competitor. 

The idea we had in mind is that 
no organization has an economic 
right to have the law stifle com- 
petition that it cannot meet 
through its own merits or effort. 

Mr. Davis agrees with our view 
that a _ business organization 
should be permitted, other things 
being equal, to operate on a basis 
enabling it to produce and sell 
merchandise at the lowest pos- 
sible figure. But he would make 
sure that everybody involved got 
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his share of the saving—in other 
words, that the concern should 
not be permitted to use its effi- 
‘ciency and ability to pile up un- 
holy profits for itself. 

Presumably Mr. Davis would 
have laws passed to make sure 
that the desirable situation he in- 
dicates would be brought about. 
Maybe laws could do this, but we 
doubt it. The great American 
habit of passing laws, almost off- 
hand, to remedy this or that, or to 
produce certain situations, is often 
futile or even foolish. One reason 
is that the mere passage of a law, 
no matter how honest and sincere 
its proponents may be, is not go- 
ing to have any magic or mystical 
influence. This is why we said in 
our June 5th editorial, and why 
we repeat now, that laws designed 
to regulate business are bound to 
fail in their purpose unless they 
are economically sound. Economic 
law, rather than the law of the 
land, is bound to rule in things of 
this kind. 

The other reason that enacted 
law often works mischief rather 
than benefit to business is in its 
administration. A Government 
bureau head, let us say, may have 
charge of laws presuming to ad- 
minister the affairs of the packers 
so that the interests of the country 
at large may be conserved. The 
official may have the very highest 
of ideals and strive to the utmost 
to have his bureau function so as 
to bring about the results aimed 
at by the laws. But the tragedy 
of it is that he is not omnipotent 
just because he happens to be 
placed in his job by the Govern- 
ment. He is subject to the same 
inexorable economic requirements 
that are forced upon the packers 
themselves and his knowledge of 
packing (if he has such knowl- 
edge at all, which he probably 
hasn’t) is academic to say the 
least. Moreover he is human. 

Tell yourself the plain truth 
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about trying to regulate business 
by making dogmatic and arbi- 
trary laws that violate economic 
principles and you will probably 
conclude that the whole process 
is just about as beneficial as 
would be the calling of a town 
meeting to pass resolutions on the 
subject. We believe we told once 
before in Printers’ Inx about 
C. V. Eskridge, a former liey- 
tenant-governor of Kansas, who 
. used to publish a newspaper at 
Emporia before the days of Wil- 
liam Allen White. The Sac and 
Fox Indians who at that time 
occupied a Government reserva- 
tion on the Marais des Cygnes 
river, south of Emporia, got 
troublesome and an outbreak was 
threatened. The Emporia folks 
got scared and called a town mass 
meeting to decide what should be 
done. As one way of meeting the 
emergency Governor Eskridge 
presented an appropriate set of 
resolutions! This is not a bit 


more ridiculous than the objects 
aimed at by some laws. As 


miracle workers, improperly con- 
ceived laws for the control of 
business are in just about the 
same class with resolutions. 

Business men and organizations 
have been unusually bitter of late 
against Congressional regulation 
of business which they term per- 
nicious, meddlesome and even 
malicious interference. An ex- 
ample of this feeling is shown by 
an address made by J. P. Harris, 
vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, before a re- 
cent convention of the Association 
of National Advertisers in that 
city. Mr. Harris was sarcastic in 
his references to Congress, advis- 
ing that body to quit and go home 
as soon as possible or the coun- 
try’s business would be well on 
the road to ruination. 

We do not share the fairly 
prevalent view that certain laws 
have been passed with the deliber- 
ate intention of harassing business 
and with the more immediate ob- 
ject of gaining favor with the mob. 
Most of them are the products of 
misinformation or misunderstand- 
ing rather than malice. It is true, 
as stated by Senator Couzens of 
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Michigan in an interview in the 
May 31, 1923, issue of Printers’ 
Inx, that there is in Congress 
much grandstanding and beating 
of tom-toms to gain favor with 
the folks back home. However, 
Senator Couzens is authority for 
the statement that most of this is 
done merely for strategic reasons 
and that Congressmen bringing 
forth certain radical laws would 
be deeply chagrined if by any ac- 
cident they should be enacted. 
This noise in Congress, while an- 
noying and, to a certain extent 
damaging, should be taken at its 
face value. Nevertheless, busi- 
ness interests have a valid cause 
for complaint in that they are 
subjected to restrictions by peo- 
ple who do not know business and 
who therefore are likely to bring 
forth laws that aggravate rather 
than help. 


LAW WITHOUT GOVERNMENT 


Of course there has to be a cer- 
tain amount of business legisla- 
tion in a democracy. And a good 
part of this is bound to be more 
or less amateurish and demagogic 
as is the case with certain of the 
laws affecting every other element 
of our national life. It would be 
too much to ask that business be 
allowed to be a law unto itself. 
But even this is not such a wild- 
eyed suggestion, inasmuch as the 
inflexible, unbreakable and un- 
beatable law of economics would 
step in and control things of which 
enacted laws sometimes make a 
mess. 

Take this idea of Mr. Davis’s 
that the producer, the manufac- 
turer, the distributor, the laborer 
and the consumer each be insured 
his fair share of the savings 
brought about by efficient produc- 
tion and selling. If the well- 
meaning lawmakers would keep 
their hands off, this condition 
would inevitably come about 
through natural causes. Compe- 
tition, for one thing, would bring 
it. And, what is more, competi- 
tion actually is bringing it now. 
despite rather than’ because of 
regulatory enactments. Consider 
a long list of manufacturers. of 
advertised goods today.. Who 
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among them is getting more than 
a fair or nominal share of the 
benefits produced by his capacity, 
ability or genius? Labor in some 
instances is getting more than its 
just share, but this is a condition 
that is slowly but surely working 
down to its proper level. It can’t 
be any other way. 

Through the working of eco- 
nomic law there has been more 
progress made in this matter dur- 
ing the last year than Congress 
could work out by the other kind 
of law in a century. The con- 
sumer is paying more than he 
should for certain classes of goods 
because the pricing process, some- 
where along the line, has been 
artificially administered to meet 
certain uneconomic conditions, in- 
cluding inflated labor costs, per- 
haps. 

Congress might pass some elab- 
orate laws, ostensibly providing a 
fair deal for each of the elements 
mentioned by Mr. Davis. It might 
put a fully functioning bureau- 
crat in charge of each element. 
Under these conditions the much- 
to-be-desired fair deal might be 
brought about in say 100 years— 
by the workings of economic law. 
Let Congress keep its hands off, 
however, let it permit the poten- 
tial bureaucrats to perform in 
some sphere where they will be 
really useful, let it allow economic 
law to work its way—which will 
be the case anyway sooner or 
later—and the thing could be 
brought about in ten years. We 
put the figure purposely high so as 
to be conservative. The result 
would come in much less time 
than that—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Becomes Cutajar & Provost, 


Inc. 


The name of The Capital Advertising 
Company of New York, Inc., has been 


changed to Cutajar & Provost, Inc., 
New York. Charles J. Cutajar con- 
tinues as president and Carleton C. 
Provost, as secretary and treasurer. 


Southland Pecan Company 
Appoints A. T. Roberts 


A. T. Roberts, for the last four years 
advertising manager of the Columbus, 
Ga., Enquirer-Sun, -has_ become _ vice- 
resident and director of sales of the 
Southland Pecan Company, Columbus, 
a. 
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New York “Mirror” Owned 


by George Hearst 
The New York Daily Mirror is owned 
by George Hearst, a son of William 
Randolph Hearst, securing, to E. M. 
Alexander, the publisher. In a recent 
statement concerning this new tabloid 
newspaper which started publication on 
June 24. He continues: “It will have 
the benefit of the advice and experience 
of every man of importance in the 
ge earst organization, including 
r. Arthur Brisbane, especially inter- 
ested in this publication and concen- 

trating full attention upon it.” 


Kelly-Springfield Changes 

T. S. Lindsey has been appointed 
eneral sales manager of the Kelly- 
pringfield Tire Company, New York. 
He has been with the company eleven 
years, serving as New York branch 
manager, Eastern district sales manager, 
and sales manager. 

William H. Bell has been made 
assistant aay sales manager. Mr. 
Bell has en with the company for 
many years and was formerly sales 
manager in charge of branches and 
organization. 


Will Advertise New England 


Interests in Florida 

The New England-Florida Association, 
and the New England Society of Miami, 
Fla., have appointed Frank H. Jones, 
Boston advertising agent, to handle their 
advertising. The development of the 
interests of New Englanders in the State 
of Florida, its properties and industries 
will be the aim of the advertising which 
these organizations will do. Newspapers 
will form a part of next year’s campaign. 


American Security Credit Ac- 


count for Simpson Agency 

The Simpson Advertising Company 
of St. Louis has been retained to direct 
the advertising of American Security 
Credit Company of that city. 

This concern is operating nationally 
as an organization which renders ser- 
vice in _ protecting credits and collec- 
tions. agazines and newspapers will 
be used. 


Will Direct Advertising of 
-Kingnut Margarin 

“Kellogg Products, Inc., Buffalo, has 
placed its advertising for _ Kingnut 
margarin with Advertising Industries, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 
This agency is now handling the ad- 
vertising of Kingtaste mayonnaise and 
Sandwich Spread for this company. 


Leaves San Francisco 
“Herald” 


Frank J. Reilley has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the San Francisco 
Illustrated Daily Herald. He was 
formerly with the San Francisca 
Examiner. 
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"THE advertising rate and 

the statistical services don’t 
tell all about a newspaper. For 
instance, they don’t tell you 
that The Indianapolis News 
has rejected or ruled out more 
than.a million dollars’ worth of 
objectionable copy in the past 
ten years, to keep its columns 
clean. 


The Indianapolis News | 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. B. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bidg. 
First in circulation, prestige, advertising volume 
and results for advertisers 
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“Weratie Alger 


@ “Tattered Toms” play but a 
minor part in the distribution of the 
Sunpapers. 


@ We have newsboys in Baltimore 
—hustling kids with voices as loud 
-and car-hopping agility equal to 
those of any other city. 


@ But their Sunpaper sales are 
merely a final touch to make Sun- 
paper coverage complete. 


@ Carrier circulation is the back- 
bone of the Sunpapers—delivery di- 
rectly into the home, not by the 
glorified newsboy of fiction, but by 
exclusive carriers, supervised by 
members of the Sun Route Owners 
Association, responsible business 
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in 1924 


men who can glorify themselves after 
working hours and pay a good tailor 
for the gloritication. 


@ Sunpaper circulation grows not 
through promises of sensation 
shrilled at the passing crowd, but 
through the efforts of these business 
men to serve a demand which grows 
as naturally and inevitably as the - 
city itself increases its population. 


July Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 247,496 
Sunday - ~- - 176,129 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd St., New York 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER’: 
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TO SELLRADIO 
IN CHICAG 


Appeal to a Radio 
Audience ™ 


Make Radio Sales t Radio 
Reader: by advertising in 
the ONE publication made 
for them EXCLUSIVELY 


THE CHICAGO 
EVENING POST 


RADIO 


MAGAZINE 


16 Pages or More 
Every Thursday 
100% Radio 


Every copy a direct hit. No 
waste. No duplication. Conven- 
fent tabloid size. Retained per- 
manently in the homes of radio 
readers. FIRST on all important 
radio schedules. If you have not 
received full data, write at once 
for rate card and sample copy. 














Page Size 105x16% 


BROADCASTING 
On 370 M. W. L. 


in Co-operation with 
Edgewater Beach Hotel 


Call Letters WEBH 


THE CHICAGO 
EVENING POST 


“Chicago’s Best and 
Cleanest Paper” 








National Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


QUALITY PUBLICATIONS, | TQS, aUeaB St Sileage™ 




















Making the Prospect Guess 


B. ick Gets People to Come in to See Its New Model by. Telling as Little 
as Possible about It 


By C. M. Harrison 


T= purpose of advertising, we 
are told, is to create in people 
a desire to possess certain mer- 
chandise. 

According to the experience of 
* the Buick Motor Company adver- 
tising does its best work in this 
respect when it tells comparatively 
little about the product. 

“For the last three years,” A. B. 
Batterson, director of advertising 
of the Buick company, tells 
Prrnters’ Ink, “our advertising 


campaigns announcing new models’ 


have been notable for what they 
did not say about the car. There 
have been two very good rea- 
sons for this. In the first place 
we felt that by not telling people 
about the car but rather by stim- 
ulating their interest in it we 


would get them to visit our show- 


rooms and actually see the car for 
themselves. We have found in the 
past, when everybody was told 
about the car in the advertising, 
that many people would read the 
advertisements, go over the spec- 
ifications carefully and decide the 
Buick was not the car they 
wanted. Therefore they did not 
go in to see it. If they did, it is 
certain a good portion of them 
would have been sold. This led us 
to the conclusion that a new car is 
its own best salesman and that the 
main job of the advertising is to 
get the people in to inspect the 
goods. 

“The second reason for the 
secretiveness of our advertising is 
that when people visit a show- 
room to inspect a car the sales- 
men can get their names, making 
up in this way almost a 100 per 
cent prospect list. 

“The results in both respects 
have convinced us we were right 
in our conclusions and have given 
us an entirely new idea of the 
functions of advertising. Adver- 
tising, instead of being primarily 
the force that sells goods, is the 
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element that brings together the 
buyer and the goods.” 

During the spring and early 
summer many fantastic rumors 
had been spread about as to 
Buick’s new cars. Just how such 
rumors start is hard to ascertain. 
In the automobile industry there 
is as much gossip about prominent 
cars as there is about prominent 
individuals in social life. Most of 
the gossip is as irresponsible as 
that about people. Some of the 
reports about Buick’s plans were 
just about as far from the truth 
as anything could possibly be. 
Nevertheless the company capital- 
ized upon them heavily in its pres- 
ent 1924 advertising with the re- 
sult that an extraordinary amount 
of public curiosity was stirred up. 

The teaser campaign which ran , 
for three days in the newspapers 
consisted of thirteen eighteen-inch 
advertisements. Four of these 
were run on different pages of the 
same issue of the paper on Satur- 
day, June 28. The following day 
five announcements were run in 
the same way and on Monday the 
remaining four. 


SILHOUETTE ILLUSTRATIONS USED 


Each advertisement asked a 
uestion about Buick’s new plans. 

ne silhouette illustration showed 
a housemaid asking the postman 
if he had any word from Buick 
and the answer was “You'll know 
Tuesday.” The same answer was 
given to similar questions on the 
golf links, in Pullman cars, on the 
public highway, in the home, in 
school and other places. 

It was evident that Buick ex- 
pected to do something of great 
public interest on the following 
Tuesday, July 1. 

On Tuesday a seventy-five-inch 
advertisement appeared in the 
newspapers bearing the name 
“Buick” and announcing that “It’s 
a New Six.” There were no spec- 
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ifications or details. The advertise- 
ment merely said “See It for 
Yourself.” 

In one way this might be con- 
strued as an anti-climax. The 
public had been worked up to ex- 
pect something unusual or even 
extraordinary and to say merely 
a new six had been brought out 
was to tell them something they 
could very well guess for them- 
selves. 

But there was..a definite pur- 
pose behind the seemingly disap- 
pointing announcement. It was 
designed, not to appease people’s 
curiosity, but rather to. stimulate 
it to the extent of causing them 
to go and see. 

A distinct problem entered into 
the plans inasmuch as the coming 
of the 4th of July on Friday 
meant that there would be vir- 
tually a general holiday, through- 
out the: country from Thursday 
until Monday or Tuesday. It 
would be useless to attempt to 
interest the public in . visiting 
Buick salesrooms during the hol- 

‘ iday period as many people would 


be away from home or their 
minds taken up with other things. 
It was decided therefore to keep 
Buick’s new car in people’s minds 


during this holiday and _ travel 
period by carrying a portion of 
the campaign in posters. in 
branch, distributor and dealer 
cities. The posting went up on 
July 1, to remain for thirty days. 
In ‘strong black-and-white _ sil- 
houettes the posters conveyed the 
same messages as the newspaper 
advertising that was started after 
the announcement date. 
In:addition to the posters, the 
company went back into the news- 
papers on July 8 for a three days’ 
effort to revive in the public’s 
mind, after the holiday, the fact 
that Buick has a.new automobile. 
On July 8 a seventy-five-inch ad- 
vertisement was run telling about 
the large number of people -who 
had crowded the» showrooms. to 
see the new Standard Six and ex- 
tending the invitation “See It for 
Yourself.”. On Wednesday and 
Thursday three eighteen-inch: ad- 
vertisements were run on different 
pages in the same issue of the 
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These were considerably 
along the teaser line also. \ 
farmer, for instance, is depicted 
telling one of his friends he had 
ordered a new Buick Six and su 
gesting that he must see it for 
himself. 

In none of these advertisemen(s 
was any detail.told. The purpo: 
throughout was to increase pe 
ple’s curiosity. At the time this 
article is written, with the can 
paign three weeks old, reports 
from Buick distribution centre; 
over: the country show that th 
“See It for Yourself” slogan ha’! 
brought in more visitors thax 
were received during the entir 
opening month last year. 

As has been remarked befor 
in Printers’ INK articles relatiy 
to advertising campaigns put o1 
by units of the General Motors 
Corporation, it is easy to descen4 
to the ridiculous or at least to th 
undignified in a‘teaser announc« 
ment effort. Usually the fault, if 
there is one, is with the deale: 
who sees the thing from strict! 
a local angle and who may im 
provise “improvements” upon the 
original plan. To guard against 
this the Buick general sales de 
partment issued strict instructions 
to all distributors and dealers to 
the effect that absolutely no ad 
vertising should be used except 
that sent out from headquarters. 
Neither must there be any local 
signs used or painting on the 
windows. 

The dealer was supplied. with 
posters tying up with the news 
paper advertising and given a 
definite schedule of days upon 
which the posters should appeai 
In addition three general posters 
were sent. One showed all open 
models in colors, another all 
closed models in colors and « 
third listed all Buick features 
The posters were made large and 
complete enough so as to give 
prospects and salesmen an idea oi 
what each model is, even thougl: 
it might be impossible for the 
dealer to have on hand all th 
models when the announcement 
was made. 

Distributors and dealers wer: 
instructed that their showroom 


paper. 
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\ANTIY TAA 
VELL NAAMED 


You remember Vanity Fair in Pil- 
grim’s Progress . . . 


. . . the market place where the peo- 
ple were singing and dancing, buying 
sweets and baubles at the booths, and 
otherwise indulging their love of 
pleasure and good things. 


The modern Vanity Fair stands like- 
wise for the ornaments and luxuries 
of living. 


But it deals with such things more 
cordially than Bunyan did, because 
these are the essence of modern life at 
its liveliest. 


The woman who reads this magazine 
finds in each page some new delightful 
incitement to spend money. 


Dancing and the theatre mean gowns, 
slippers, stockings, ‘evening wraps, 
jewelry, cosmetics. . . . Bridge and 
Mah Jong mean entertaining, candy, 
cigarettes, prizes, nice things for the 
house, more clothes. . . . Sport and 
automobiles mean sports clothes, golf 
and tennis kits, all the smart accesso- 
ries for motoring. 


And because Vanity Fair mirrors 
this alert, up-to-date woman’s life and 
interests so faithfully and so attrac- 
tively... 


. . . this is the place to sell her those 
innumerable things she needs for her 
ceaseless social activities. 


VANITY FAIR 























should be in perfect order for 
exhibiting the new models. At 
the close of business on June 30 
all old models were taken out and 
the new ones put in. Each was in- 
structed to wire the factory at 
noon on July 1 the number of 
people who had been in the show- 
room up to that time and to file 


a night letter giving a full report 


for the day. 

A special chassis for instruction 
purposes only was sent to each 
distributor well in advance of the 
opening day so that all the sales- 
men and dealers might have a 
definite idea as to the make-up of 
the new model. 


REASON FOR “TEASERS” 


“The big thought behind teaser 
campaigns and efforts to work 
upon people’s curiosity to stim- 
ulate their interest in merchan- 
dise,” says Mr. Batterson, “is that, 
after all, people are more likely to 
react to things of this kind than 
to straightforward business mes- 
sages. All of us like to have our 
curiosity stimulated, we like to 
play games, we like things that 
are different. 

“The big purpose back of all 
our advertising and selling effort 
is to establish physical contact be- 
tween the merchandise and the 
prospect. We can’t do this if we 
tell our whole story in advance. 
The time to tell the story is when 
the prospect and the automobile 
stand face to face, as it were. If 
he decides, after seeing the car. 
that he does not want a Buick 
then we have lost ‘a sale. But our 
advertising purpose is to prevent 
him from making such a decision 
in advance. We know he is much 
less likely to make it after he 
sees the car for himself. 

“Of course a company has to 
have background before an adver- 
tising campaign such as Buick’s 
can be successful. It has to build 
something through a series . of 
performance and cumulative ad- 
vertising effort. This Buick has 
done. It has created an advertis- 
ing asset and now is in position 


to gain dividends from this 
through employing the teaser 
method.” 
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Time for Action in Steel 
Industry 


NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHEET AN 

Tin PLate MANUFACTURERS 
PittspurGH, July 29, 1924, 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Amos Stote in his article “If Mr 
Schwab Asked Me” in Printers’ INK o 
May 22, 1924, has emphasized a line o: 
action which has been a hobby of min 
for several years past. It naturally fol 
lows that I very heartily approve th 

suggestions contained in the article. 
think the time is here when not onl 
the steel industry but all industrie 
should take the public into their confi 
dence and acquaint them with the 
problems of industry that the prope: 
balance between employers and _ em- 
ployees, as it affects the public welfare 

may be maintained. 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHEET AND 
Tin PrLatE MANUFACTURERS 
Bureau or Lasor 
C. L., Patterson, 

Secretary. 


Associated Clubs Make Book 
Selections 


Two new books on advertising have 
been chosen by the Educational Depart 
ment of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World for use as courses 
of study in advertising clubs. These 
are: “Retail Advertising and Selling,”’ 
by S. Roland Hall, and. “Advertising 
Copy,” by George Burton Hotchkiss. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Marquette University 
Marquette alversity, Milwaukee, 
has commenced an advertising cam- 
paign in daily newspapers of Wiscon- 
sin, upper Michigan, the Dakotas, 
Minnesota and Iowa. This advertis- 
ing is directed by Hannah-Crawford, 

Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency. 





Hosiery Account for 


Street & Finney 

The Largeman, Gray Company, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of full-fashioned 
hosiery, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Street & Finney, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. A campaign is 
planned in newspapers on the company’s 
product. ° 


“Pacific Rural Press” Buys 


“California Farmer” 

The Pacific Rural Press, San Fran- 
cisco, has purchased the California 
Farmer, Los Angeles. The circulation 
will be consolidated beginning with the 
August 16 issue of the former. 


Becomes A. H. Peck Company 

The advertising business of Peck & 
Staake, Kalamazoo, Mich., will hereafter 
be known as the A. H. Peck Company, 
Mr. Staake having withdrawn from the 
partnership. 
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RETAIL store in a Trading Center does more 
business than a store in a country town because 
there are more people to sell to—more people who are 
always being tempted to buy. Buying convenience is 
a trade producer. People buy more if they live within 
easy access of well-stocked stores. 


35f 
mM é More than 70% of all Retail 
Buying is done in the 663 Key 
Trading Centers. Cosmopolitan’s 


Circulation is most largely con- 
centrated in these Centers. 
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G. L. Miller Bond & 
Mortgage Co. is one of a 
number of important 
advertisers who have 
ordered increased space 
in future issues of The 


Elks Magazine. 


What better tribute 
to reader respon- 
siveness? 
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“850,000 Identified Circulation” 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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Darwin was right/ 


At the outset each of the New Orleans news- 
papers had a weekly “market basket page.” 


Now only one New Orleans newspaper has 
a weekly “market basket page”—but that one 
has grown to two pages. 


The grocer, the butcher and the baker put 
their stamp of approval on The Times- 
Picayune as competent to cover the field. 


The law of the survival of the fittest is still 
working. 








Represented in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis and Atlanta by 
Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc.; in San Francisco and Los Angeles by R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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How Many Secrets Should a Sales- 
man Divulge about His 


“Last Place”? 


Complicated Ethics Involved, with an Unwritten Law Which Says: 
“Thou Shalt Not Spill the Other Fellow’s Beans” 


By W. H. Heath 


T= salesman who had just 
joined the organization was 
turning to leave the office of the 
sales manager, after an interesting 
conference, when a_ last-minute 
query made him whirl about in 
astonishment : 

“By the way,” said the sales 
manager, “what are the advertis- 
ing plans for H & L for this com- 
ing winter season? You must 
have had a squint at the rough 
idea sketches and read some of 
the copy. I understand those 
folks over there always consulted 
with the sales force in advertising 
policies. What is the peg they’ll 
hang their campaign on?” 

The salesman walked slowly 
back to the desk, paused there for 
a moment and finally replied: 

“Let me get this straight,” he 
declared. “Do you want me to 


tell you what I know of the ad- . 


vertising policy of the house I 
just left? 

“Right!” snapped out the sales 
manager, 

“I can’t—and I won’t, do any 
such thing,” retorted the other 
with finality. 

“Upstage about it, eh?” the 
sales manager laughed. “What's 
the difference? You are signed 
up with us now. H & L are com- 
petitors of ours. Business, now- 
adays can’t fiddle around with all 
that sentimental bosh. They'd like 
the best way in the world to know 
our advertising angle for the 
coming season—and they’re prob- 
ably trying to find out at this very 
minute. Can’t you get it into your 
head that your obligation to those 
people has definitely ended? Your 
first allegiance now is to us.” 

“True,” was the response, “but 
nothing could validate my betray- 
ing an old trust. As a matter of 
fact, I would not under any cir- 





cumstances tell you anything of a 
private nature associated with my 
old house. That’s past. It’s a 
locked door. I'll give you the 
best I have in me and I’ll try by 
every legitimate means to lick the 
living daylights out of H & L in 
the regular course of competitive 
battle. But I’ll not dip my fingers 
into the safe deposit vaults of 
secrets I learned while in their 
employ, and turn it over to you 
or anybody else. It just isn’t be- 
ing done by any self-respecting 
salesman.” 

The sales manager walked 
across to the younger man and 
patted him on the shoulder. His 
expression had suddenly changed. 

“I rather felt you’d say some- 
thing like that,” he said; “frankly, 
it was a test. There might come 
a day when you would leave us 
and pass along to another house 
in the same field, and I was won- 
dering just how elastic your con- 
science was in these matters. 
You'll do.” 


UNANIMOUS CONDEMNATION 


The ethics of this situation 
comes up, sooner or later, in every 
sales organization. The writer 
has talked with eleven very suc- 
cessful and very prominent sales 
managers, and they were unani- 
mous in condemning the practice 
of velvety back-stage secrets, 
passed along by salesmen, from 
one house to another. 

And it works that way in the 
field, too. 

“We took on a highly desirable 
middle-aged salesman seven 


months ago,” explained one of the 
executives mentioned above, “and 
we considered ourselves lucky. 
He was an acknowledged world- 
beater. As soon as word reached 
us that he had had a run-in with 
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the young son of the president of 
the company and was very un- 
happy, we had a talk with him, 
and the upshot of it was he came 
with us. 

“For several months, we felt 
that it had been a diplomatic 
move. Here was a star salesman, 
wonderfully familiar with a diffi- 
cult Western territory, heretofore 
poorly covered by us, But the 
light went up and then began to 
flicker. And the three months 
following he did not do nearly so 
well, We were worried, per- 
plexed, mystified. 

“T was not long in discovering 
the reason. A-Chicago customer 
of ours, who was in the new 
salesman’s territory, chanced into 
my office. I know him well. 

“‘Tust a word about this new 
chap you sent out to see me,’ my 
caller remonstrated, ‘I’m _ not 
strong for him. In fact I came 
very near kicking him through the 
office door. Not a year ago, he 
was calling regularly on me for a 
rival house—a strong competitor 
of yours. At that time the line 
he was selling was the greatest 
under the sun. This time he 
opened up with some sly shots at 
his old folks. He intimated that 
there had been internal financial 
trouble and that one of the big 
men in the company was getting 
out, to start a place of his own. 
He thought the old line was not 
of the same quality. Then he 
tried to tell me other things— 
some factory secrets, and I 
wouldn’t listen.’ 

“I called my new man to ac- 

count. 
“‘Oh, that bird!’ was the sar- 
castic come-back, ‘everybody 
knows he’s an old grouch. Every 
word I told him about the other 
people was true. Hemstreet is 
getting out and they have been in 
trouble at the plant—labor diffi- 
culties. I’m working for you now, 
and nobody else. If you have a 
little while to spare I can tell you 
some other things that might 
make you want to make some 
radical changes in your entire 
selling policy.’ 

“But I never learned these facts. 
I allowed the salesman to go then 
and there, with no further dis- 
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cussion. What was to prevent 
him turning about, some day, and 
doing the very same thing to us?” 

Just how far can a salesman, 
entering a new organization, and 
formerly identified with a house 
of the same type, divulge facts, 
data, information gained while 
with his first employer? 

Obviously, the salesman could 
bring interesting inside informa- 
tion. It might pertain to office 
management, methods of securing 
business, how customers are held, 
factory detail, sources of ‘raw- 
material supply, etc. 


HOW BUSINESS FEUDS START 


As an instance of how this can 
operate, when conscience is dulled 
and the don’t-give-a-hang idea 
prevails, we recall the case of 
where a sécret roster of names 
brought two sales organizations 
into violent, bitter conflict, where 
once their managers had been pals 
at golf and chums on many hunt- 
ing expeditions. 

Sales Manager A was startled 
and very much peeved, one day, to 
learn from his salesmen that the 
friendly rival in the next county 
had suddenly swooped down on 
some 340 “secret” customers, and 
was making lively headway in the 
direction of selling them. In any 
event, they were nibbles, and a 
once calm mill-pond of profit was 
muddying with competition. 

These customers had been dug 
out, on the sly, through years of 
quiet effort. They were off the 
beaten path. Seldom were they 
solicited. And the roster of 
names was a precious, individual 
office document, with every sales- 
man sworn to silence. 

Every business concern has a 
list of similar character. You 
grow to feel that these customers 
belong to you. They are “safe.” 
Competition, in their case, is not 
so much a factor. You found 
them in the first place, have stead- 
fastly “nursed” them along, year 
after year, and they represent an 
infallible income. 

Sales Manager A began. to re- 
ceive word from various men on 
his staff that the rival-house was 
buzzing around this pet hive, and 
the move was so pronouncedly 
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s 7,853 BUYERS IN 
. 1,275 STORES and SHOPS 


HE TRADE Service Supplement of Harper’s 

Bazar is published in conjunction with the 
October Harper’s Bazar. . . . All advertisements 
of % page and more in the October Harper’s 
Bazar (of interest to department stores and spe- 
cialty shops) are reproduced in the Supplement. . . . 
Without extra cost to the advertiser. . . . And the 
Supplement is mailed personally to 7,853 buyers and 
store executives in 1275 department stores and spe- 
cialty shops. 

PLEASE understand, tco, that this is just so much 
“velvet” for the advertiser. The October Harper’s 
Bazar itself is the most important fall fashion issue 
—the Annual Fall Fashion Number. 
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First forms close August 25th 


Harper’s bazar 
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concerted that it must have a spe- 
cific starting place. A fuse had 
been lighted. ; 

And then the scerit led almost 
directly to a certain salesman who 
had gone with Sales Manager B. 
In order to get into the good 
graces of his fellow salesmen, this 
man had quietly tipped them off 
to the secret list, dishing out 
dainty tid-bits, according to terri- 
tory, with brief outlines of pro- 
cedure. Incidentally, he kept a 
truculent morsel for himself. 

In justice to Sales Manager B 
it should be stated that he had 
nothing to do with the deal. It 
was carried on behind his back. 
He only knew that a great many 
new names were being added, for 
some strange reason or other. 

It is stoutly maintained that no 
salesman with any proper appre- 
ciation of the true ethics of mod- 
ern business would divulge a list 
of this character. It was a be- 
trayal of a confidence, a trust, say 
what you will. 

During a get-together of sales- 
men, with the sales manager pre- 
siding, a man who had recently 
joined the organization was called 
upon to make a little talk on the 
territory he had covered with an- 
other house. He was widely 
known as a thoroughly competent 
salesman and a shrewd judge of 
prospects and business conditions 
in that particular area. The sales 
manager expected no more than 
an interesting discussion of condi- 
tions. 

Much to his astonishment, the 
salesman, in a spirit of sarcastic 
levity, began to dip right into in- 
tensely personal and confidential 
data belonging to the house he 
had recently served. 

First, he divulged manufactur- 
ing secrets and the inner working 
of a plant which had always 
closed its doors against outsiders, 
because of patented methods and 
exceedingly high-priced machinery 
from across the ocean. Twelve 
machines were operated which 
had no duplicate in the United 
States. 

Before the trend of his remarks 
was fully understood, he told of 
a selling system that had been 
carefully worked out by his old 
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sales manager—a system which 
had required the better part of 
nine years to perfect and set in 
motion. 

At the expiration of fifteen 
minutes of this, he was called 
aside by his new sales manager. 

“Do you think it’s just right 
to tell these things after your long 
service with the old house?” he 
was asked, 

The salesman looked at him in 
bewilderment. 

“Don’t you want to take advan- 
tage of this information?” he de- 
manded. “How can you get the 
inside track on the other bunch if 
you have no conception of what 
they are doing?” 

“But all of this information is 
company property,” the sales man- 
ager reprimanded. “You have a 
perfect right to pack your per- 
sonal kit and get out, but you 
have no right whatsoever to take 
along company property and these 
stories you are telling are tangible 
business assets. I don’t want you 
to continue in that vein. I won’t 
have my men tinctured with any 
such mean practice.” 

The salesman’s feelings were 
hurt. He resigned on the spot 
and it was agreed by his associ- 
ates that this was the wisest thing 
for him to do. He was not of 
their calibre. 

Every salesman learns things, 
sees things, comes in contact with 
circumstances, systems and meth- 
ods which, while a part of his ° 
daily service to his house, are in 
no sense his property, once he 
severs connections with that con- 
cern. 





C. H. Darby with 
Pierce-Arrow Finance 


Clement H. Darby has been appointed 
treasurer of the Pierce-Arrow Finance 
Corporation, Buffalo, succeeding Fred- 
erick W. Kendall, Jr. Mr. Darby was 
recently with the staff in Buffalo ter- 
ritory of the State bank examiner. 





William Karpen with 
Davidson & Hevey 


William Karpen, recently Eastern ad- 
vertising manager of Radio Merchandis- 
ing, New ‘York, has ome associated 
with Davidson’ & Hever. publishers’ 
representatives, New Y 
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The Detroit News 
Sells the Householder 


a ae great circulation of The Detroit News, 
while of prime importance in selling the 
householder, is not the only advantage enjoyed 
by advertisers using this medium. It is great 
circulation PLUS reader influence that has made 
The Detroit News so important a link in mer- 
chandising. 

With the best-edited household and women’s 
pages in Michigan, The Detroit News has become 
the first guide of Detroit women seeking beauty 
and comfort in their dwellings. And the De- 
troit merchants have not been slow to recognize 
appeal which The Detroit News makes. 


During the first six months of 1924 The 
Detroit News printed twice as much furniture 
and household goods advertising as the other 
two papers combined! 


Advertisers who want to cover the field economically 
and thoroughly should employ The Detroit News alone. 
No other city of Detroit’s size is covered so thoroughly 
by one paper as Detroit is by The News. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
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10 pounds and 3 yards 
of white space! 


OES that headline mean 
anything to you? 

Probably it doesn’t at first 
glance. It looks like a mean- 
ingless eye-catcher. 

But think it over a little. 
Don’t you know many buyers of 
advertising space to whom this 
headline applies? Don’t you 
know many who weigh white 
space as mechanically as a 
grocer weighs cheese? Who 
measure it as a tailor measures 
cloth? .Whose judgment is as 
machine-like as the scale or the 
yardstick? 

Sometimes, of course, me- 
chanical weighing and measur- 
ing is. good enough. Sometimes 
all you need know about a pub- 
lication is its circulation and 
rate. If the milline rate is low 
enough, the publication is a 
“good buy.” 

But. how seldom is the value 
of a publication so mechanically 
‘and easily determined! How 
seldom do such standards suffice 
to indicate its actual selling 
power! 


More important considerations 


A publication’s reader-interest 
cannot be weighed or measured. 
Yet the reader-interest, and the 
kind of readers, are very impor- 
tant factors in determining a 
publication’s value. 

The number of actual read- 
ers your advertisement gets—the 
consideration they give your 


message — their willingness to 
buy—their ability to buy—the 
buying influence they exert ove: 
others— 

Such factors determine the 
real value of white space. Such 
factors cannot be mechanically 
measured. They can only be 
approximately determined. But 
they should be given the mos: 
careful consideration. 


These standards applied 
to the News 


The Dairymen’s League News 
was founded to champion the 
cause of co-operative marketing 
in the New York farm territory. 
It was founded to teach the 
more scientific production of 
milk. 


It was founded, and is owned 
and controlled today, by the 
70,000 members of the Dairy- 
men’s League. And its founders 
and owners are its readers. 

The News has but one editorial 
policy—to further the interests 
and fight in behalf of its read- 
ders. The News backs no politi- 
cal party. It furthers no private 
interests. 

Tens of thousands of News 
readers have dropped their sub- 
scriptions to other New York 
State farm papers because they 
find the News so all-sufficient. 
Thousands write letters to the 
editor of the News, thanking him 
for his help and offering their 
suggestions. Hundreds adver- 
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tise in the News, when they want 
to buy or sell anything from a 
fivver to a farm, 

The News is closer to its 
readers than almost any other 
publication. It has the really 
valuable kind of reader-interest, 
reader-interest which guaran- 
tees the advertising will be read. 
Not only read, but acted upon— 
each reader knows it is to his 
interest to buy from those who 
udvertise in his paper. 


The most vgluable customers 

The Dairymen’s League mem- 
bers are the men you most want 
to sell in the New York farm 
market. They were the first to 
buy silos. They are always the 
leaders in progressive farm 
methods. They are invariably 
the leaders in their respective 
communities. As they buy, so 
buys the market. 

If you want to capture the 
New York farm market, the 
easiest way to do it is through 
the members of the Dairymen’s 
League. And the most econom- 
ical and forceful way to reach 
these membérs is through the 
Dairymen’s League News. 


Get free book 


You will find the story of the 
Dairymen’s League both fasci- 
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nating and instructive. We want 
to send it to you. It is briefly 
and simply told in a beautifully 
illustrated eighteen-page book- 
let we will mail you free if you 
send us the coupon below. 

This booklet is ~exclusively 
the story of the League, the 
greatest milk organization. in 
history. Yet, when you have 
finished it, you will also under- 
stand the News—the reasons for 
its strength and @nfluence. You 
will understand why advertisers 
who have tried the News have 
increased the size of their con- 
tracts again and again. You will 
understand why the News this 
year is carrying more advertis- 
ing lineage than ever before. 

Don’t put off sending for this 
book. Haye your secretary mail 
us the coupon today. 











Gentlemen: 


Dairymen’s League.” 





Dairymen’s League News, 120 W. 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet, “The Dramatic Stary of the 
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Bumper Crops and Big 
Income for Oklahoma 


DEAL weather has assured Oklahoma of a produc- 
tion of more than 56,000,000 bushels of corn, a 
19,000,000 increase above 1923. Present conditions 
give the corn crop an approximate value to, farmers 


of $42,000,000. 


In addition, Oklahoma not only has a 48,000,000 
bushel wheat crop, a 40,000,000 bushel oat and barley 
crop, a 1,000,000 bale cotton crop in sight, but Okla- 
homa has fine pastures, hay crops, fruit, gardens, pota- 
toes, melons, broomcorn, kafir, peanuts, and other 
legumes, which mean ample feed and food for the 
farmers while they are making their 1925 crops. The 
significant point here is that the net income from the 
main cash crops of wheat, corn, oats, barley and cotton, 
will be left free for the farmers to invest in farm 
improvements and home and personal comforts. 


In short, Oklahoma farmers will have the largest buy- 
ing power in several years. 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma’s only 
farm paper, goes into three-fourths of the homes of 
these prosperous farmers. 


Edgar T. Bell , Adv. bias {cited City, Okla 
maaan OKLAHOMA ont < 
£.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Naw York Chicago Kanses City Atlanta San Francisca, 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT FARM PAPERS 


——— 





Retailer Invites Manufacturers to 
Tell His Clerks about 
Their Goods 


Buffalo Store Manager Increases His Own Sales by Securing Advertiser’s 
Aid in Educating His Salespeople 


By Warner Bates 


[z is encouraging to note that 
some retailers are taking the 
initiative to bring about greater 
knowledge on the part of their 
store clerks of the goods they 
sell. When the urge for closer 
co-operation in strengthening this 
weak link in the merchandising 
chain comes from both the re- 
tailer and the advertising manu- 
facturer, there is hope that the 
future will show fruitful results. 
A case in point is a plan recently 
executed by W. I. Houston, man- 
ager of the hat department and 
the children’s clothing department 
of The Kleinhans Company, a 
Buffalo clothing house. 

Mr. Houston took the initiative 


in seeing that his salespeople had 
a fundamental knowledge of the 


advertised articles which they 
were selling. He wrote to four- 
teen outstanding companies ask- 
ing for information. 

“In buying your merchandise,” 
he said, “we believe that it is 
worthy of our store and as you 
have. sold it to us we wish to 
present it to the customer. A 
descriptive letter from you giving 
us in detail those features of de- 
sign, coloring, texture of con- 
struction, or any other points of 
merit on which you base the 
privilege of merchandising with 
us will be greatly appreciated. 

“If you can conveniently do so, 
we will appreciate swatch cards 
with materials and also carrying 
the specific name, weave or style 
of each article or such description 
as will enable us to enlighten our 
sales force to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. . . .” 

All of the advertisers re- 
sponded. One sales manager said 
in part: “This is a meritorious 
work on your part and is some- 
thing more firms should do, for 


it is plain to see that the lack of 
sales in many stores is due to 
the fact that the sales force is 
not educated up to a point where 
its members can satisfactorily ex- 
plain the merits of the merchandise 
to buyers.” 

Most replies were comprehen- 
sive. Some came from the ad- 
vertising or sales managers and 
others from the heads of firms. 
The Globe Underwear Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. sent a 
printed series of five lessons on 
the manufacture of underwear 
and a book of photographs taken 
within its plant, showing the entire 
process of manufacturing the 
product, from winding the yarn 
to boxing the goods. On the 
back of each photograph was a 
typewritten description of the 
process and what it meant to the 
finished product. 

‘ Jackie-Klothes, Inc., New York, 
sent complete details of the 
tailoring, construction, quality 
and specific nature of the 
materials used. The two-page 
letter gave details of the trim- 
mings and other points that 
would enable any store clerk to 
make a better presentation of the 
individual garments. 


LETTER PROVIDED SALES TALK 


Cooper Wells & Company, St. 
Joseph, Mich., makers of Iron- 
clad Hosiery, replied with a com- 
prehensive letter showing how 
the manufacturing details and 
construction of the stockings tend 
to make them a superior prod- 
uct, especially designed to with- 
stand the rough usage of child- 
hood. The letter dwelt on all 
points of merit of the line, gave 
an idea of the kind of machinery 
necessary to make such a worth- 
while product and emphasized cer- 
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tain makes and styles which the 
manufacturer believes should be 
featured at this time. “Ironclad 
Facts” and other folders came 
with the letter. 

The Kaynee Company, Cleve- 
land, maker of boys’ shirts and 
blouses, gave Mr. Houston a 
thorough explanation of its line 
and sent a large number of 
swatches to show material used. 

The Regent Company, Inc., 
New York, sent swatches giving 
the specific names of the 
materials used, showing all the 
shades its garments come in and 
dwelt on the effective advertis- 
ing which is being done, say- 
ing that this continuous campaign 
“has caused mothers to look for 
the ‘Iwanta’ label on children’s 
wash garments ... as a mark of 
distinction.” 

Many of the firms that replied 
sent swatches of the goods and 
one forwarded as many as thirty 
swatch cards, noting on the back 
a great deal of specific and valu- 
able information with which to 
arm the salesperson. 

Mr. Houston mounted all re- 
plies, together with swatch cards 
and other material in a large 
scrap book. He then called a 
meeting of his twenty salespeople 
and explained the idea, passing 
around the book. At the same 
time he arranged for each one to 
study the information individu- 
ally. After each had had his day 
at the book, Mr. Houston quizzed 
him individually to make certain 
he had made satisfactory progress 
in assimilating the instructions. 

he interest aroused, Mr. 
Houston states, was surprising. 
The reference book is now con- 
stantly kept on the sales floor 
where clerks can have access to it 
in odd moments or in making sales 
and is in use most of the day. 

There is, in this instance cited. 
evidence that more widespread 
merchandising of advertised 
articles at the point of sale would 
be welcomed by managers and 
clerks alike and that such sales 
instructions to the store people 
would tend to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the advertising and 
make for increased sales _ for 
both stores and manufacturers. 
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Mr. Collins Disclaims 
Authorship of Cook Book 


New York, July 29, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have been told that a Chicago co 
cern is canvassing advertising mén f: 
contracts in a book of recipes to | 
distributed to brides, representing th 
work as mine. According to my ir 
formation, prospective customers a 
assured that “James H. Collins 
Printers’ INK and the Saturday Ex 
ning Post has severed all other busines 
connections to compile this book.” It 
may be a very good book, and a ver 
good scheme, and I’ve no doubt man 
brides need it. But I want to say t 
advertising men that I have no co1 
nection whatever with any such scheme 
and that such misrepresentation shoul: 
put them on their guard in other re 
spects. 

James H. COoLtiins. 


Gift Publications Merged 

Andrew Geyer, Inc., New York, pul 
lisher of The Gift and Art Shop an 
Geyer’s Stationer has _ purchased th: 
name and good-will of Gifts and Greet 
ing Cards, a monthly magazine issued 
by the Richardson Publishing Company, 
also of New York. 

This publication will be consolidate: 
with The Gift and Art Shop. The pur 
chase also included ‘Where to Buy It,’ 
a directory covering the same field. Thx 
directory will continued as 
separate publication by the new owner. 


Color Advertising for 


Bergmann Shoes 
The Theo. Bergmann Shoe Manufac 


turing Company, Portland, Oreg., is 
using color advertising in the Pacific 
Northwest featuring two of its principal 
items, the Bergmann Knockabout, a 
scout type shoe, and the Bergmann 
Sport-Pac. This advertising is being 
handled by The Joseph R. Gerber Com 
pany, advertising agency of that city. 


Mineral Water Account for 
C. J. Ollendorf 


C. J. Ollendorf Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency, will direct the adver 
tising of medicinal mineral waters for 
the Witter Water Company, Chicago 
Newspapers and later magazines wil! 
be used for this advertising. 


At Boston for Livermore & 


Knight 
Franklin L. Torney, formerly with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
has been appointed manager of the Bos 
ton office of the Livermore & Knight 
Company, Providence, R. I., advertising 
agency. 


Appoint Representative 
The Selma, Ala., Times-Journal has 
appointed Frost, Landis & Kohn as its 

national advertising representative. 
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i There's a Moral to This 
es Advertisement 


Some time ago the Ward Baking Company pur- 
chased a four-color page advertisement in the 
American Home Journal, the magazine sec- 


ia tion published each week with Saturday’s 
d Chicago Evening American. The advertise- 
"pub ment was the first color page used in Chicago 
th to introduce Ward’s Fine Bread. 

pany, A few weeks later, after results had been 
yo - checked, the Ward Baking Company purchased 
7 -% thirteen four-color pages to appear in the 


AMERICAN HOME JOURNAL. 


Results from the first advertisement had dem- 
onstrated that the AMERICAN HOME JOUR- 
NAL, by virtue of the superior coverage of the 
Saturday Chicago Evening American, was the 
— outstanding medium for reaching housewives 


fac 
wey 
-acific 
ncipal 
ut, a 
mann 


Com 
ity. 


in the great Chicago market. 


for Some choice dates for color pages deitdn the 
fall are available. They won’t be long. For 
rate cards and sample copies address: 


ro ad 
udver 
's or 
icago 

will 


8 AMERICAN HOME JOURNAL 


Ini. 1007 Hearst Building 
cnight 


tising CHICAGO 
Eastern Office: 2 Columbus Circle, New York City 
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New Names for Old 


Jounson, Reap & ComMPaNy 
INCORPORATED 
Curcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We wish to secure a list of the ad- 
vertisers who have been influenced to 
change their company name because of 
the greater prestige or public familiarity 
with the name of some product. For 
example, we believe the General Roof- 
ing Company changed its name to 
the Certain-teed Products Company be- 
cause the advertising for the product 
made _ Certain-teed Roofing better 
known than the company that made it. 
_If you can supply us with such a 
list or refer us to some article or 
articles in Printers’ Ink which give 
this information, we shall be greatly 
obliged to you. 

Jounson, Reap & Company. 
ArtHur T. Lewis, 
Mor. 


of Copy and Plans. 

Te reason why so many con- 
cerns have changed their cor- 
porate title to the name of an 
advertised brand, is that, adver- 
tising made their trade names 
predominant. The company name 
simply passed out of the picture. 
Perhaps the official title is not 
permitted to go into discard with- 
out some tinge of regret. Senti- 
ment frequently delays the change 
from corporate to brand name. 
One by one, however, prominent 
manufacturers are forsaking the 
names under which they first es- 


Dept. 
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sayed to obtain public favor, and 
are adopting, instead, the adver- 
tised trade name which is vastly 
better known to the masses. 

The appended list is interesting 
if for no other reason than that it 
shows the power of advertising to 
direct attention to whatever is 
featured in the campaign.—[Ed. 
PrinTERS’ INK. 


Price Lists Necessary to 
Interest Foreign Agents 


Manufacturers frequently send their 
catalogues to American consuls with 
the request that an agent be secured 
and that information be supplied as to 
the market for their products. _When 
rice lists are not included, it has 
een virtually impossible to advise 
accurately, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce states in a recent 
issue of “Commerce Reports.” 

Matters might be greatly expedited, 
it is suggested, if complete data were 
ern, in the first letter, including a 
escription of the firm and product, 
prices and discounts to agents, terms of 
payment, and particulars of agency con- 
tracts. Without such data, especially 
prices, it is difficult to interest firms or 
agents in the products described in a 
catalogue. 


H. D. Best Heads Lanston 
Monotype 


Harvey D. Best has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lanston Monetyae Machine 
Company, Philadelphia. e had 
vice-president since 1922. 


been | 








Oxtp NAME 
Enameled Steel Products Co. 
Paramount Knitting Company 
H. Black Company 
Grand Rapids Tire & Rubber Corp. 
Channell Chemical Company 
The Hendee Manufacturing Company 
The Glow-Brite Company : 
The United States Ball Bearing Company 
The Mint Products Company 
The Central Oil & Gas Stove Company 
The Genesee Pure Food Company 
Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 
The United Shirt & Collar Company 
Rueckheim Bros. & Eckstein, Inc. 
The Iron City Products Co. 
The Duplicator Manufacturing Company 
Realty Associates Investment Corp. 
orthwestern Knitting Co. t 

The Turnbull Motor Truck & Wagon Co. 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 
Albert Lea Gas at Co. 
The Macomber & Whyte Rope Co. 
The Buffalo Sled Co. 
The E. Kirstein Sons Co., 

and Rochester Optical Co. 
B. J: Johnson Soap Company 
Clyde Car Corporation 
The Central & South American Telegraph 

0. Mexican Telegraph Co. 
Moller & Schuman Company 
Oppenheim, Obendorfer & Co. 
General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


EW NAME 
Cabinet Co. 


N 
Majestic Steel 
Bear Brand Hosiery Company 
Wooltex Company 
Corduroy Tire Company 
O-Cedar Corporation 
Indian Motorcycle Company 


Ever-Glow Company 

Strom Ball Bearing Manufacturing Co 

Life Savers, Inc. 

Florence Stove Company 

nae Sompeny, ba 
myx” Hosiery, Inc. 

Lion Collars and Shirts, Inc. 

Cracker Jack Company 

Rees Manufacturing Company 

Ditto, Incorporated 

The Prudence Company, Inc. 

The Munsingwear Co. 

Defiance Motor Truck Company 

Carnation Milk Products Co. 

Brite-Lite Co. 

Macwhyte Company 

Auto-Wheel Coaster Co., Inc. 

Shur-On Optical Company, Inc. 


Palmolive Company 
Clydesdale Motor Truck Co. 
All America Cables, Inc. 


Hilo Varnish Company 


Vindex Company : 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
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Saturation ! 


HEN, a few months ago, it was de- 

cided by the New York newspaper 
publishers to establish their own system of 
distribution, a survey of Greater New York 
disclosed the fact that the distribution of 
THE WORLD more nearly approached 100% 
saturation than that of any other paper in 
its field. In other words, THE WORLD 
dominated wherever newspapers were sold. 


With 700,000 copies daily, evenly distri- 
buted over every borough of Greater New 
York, THE WORLD and THE EVENING 
WORLD render an all-day advertising ser- 
vice of unique strength and effectiveness 
highly concentrated in the very territory 
where the advertiser’s merchandise is most 
efficiently distributed. 


MALLERs BuILDING so | GENERAL Fane BUILDING 
K E 


CHICAGO nw Yor TROIT 


SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, Wash. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Los ANGELES, Cab. 
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Every month 
every year the 
Cleveland Plain 
Dealer carries 


MORE National 


advertising than 


both Cleveland 


evening news- 
papers combined 


R. J. BIDWELL CO, 
Times Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


742 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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—“advertising in the daily press 


has grown by leaps and bounds—is grow- 
ing—will grow, at an increasing pace as 
we go on to meet the future... . 


“We may say beyond any doubt that the 
greatest single instrument for informing 
public opinion, and thereby promoting in- 
ternational understanding, is the power- 
ful modern press that exerts its influence 
over all of us. 


“News is what makes opinion. People 
depend on it for their knowledge of the 
world.” 


Quoted from an address “Advertising 
and World Peace,” at the London Con- 
vention, July, 1924, A. A. C. of W., by 
Edward A. Filene, President of Will- 


iam Filene’s Sons Company, Boston. 


“The topic of world peace is endless in 
its implications. Forty years’ experi- 
ence in a highly competitive trade is the 
surety I offer that I shall not permit 
the size of the topic or its implications 
to tempt me into the field of theories 
and generalities. It is as a shopkeeper 
that I approach the daily problems of 
my work. It is as a shopkeeper that I 
shall approach the problem of interna- 
tional understanding.” 


What advertiser cannot profit by a leaf 
from the book of such experience? 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago Atlanta 
Kansas City New York San Francisco 
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London Convention Echoes 


Paragraphs from a Delegate’s Notebook 


By Roy Dickinson 


y7ISCOUNT BURNHAM 

struck a keynote at the open- 
ing of the convention when he 
suggested that both British and 
Americans should “make the least 
of our differences and the best of 
our agreements.” As one went 
about in London and out into the 
English countryside he found 
many of both. 

Take the matter of speaking to 
strangers, for instance. It is nat- 
ural for an American sitting in a 
smoking compartment with three 
other men to say something. Too 
often, it is true, this national habit 
is overdone—such as the flashy 
man in the corner who says, “I 
sell brooms, what’s your line?” 
The flippant line of talk to the 
stranger is not taken well in 
Britain. There they go to the 
opposite extreme. As one Brit- 
isher told me the story, he was 
one of four men in a compartment 
from Glasgow to London. A long 
trip. No word was said except to 
ask if a window might be opened. 
Then finally after eleven hours or 
more of traveling one man who 
had been earnestly gazing at the 
man across from him spoke up, 
saying, “Pardon me, sir, but your 
cigarette end has dropped and is 
burning a large hole in your 
trousers.” To which the man ad- 
dressed replied, “My dear sir, 
your pipe for the last half hour 
has been burning a hole in your 
coat pocket, but I did not con- 
sider that the fact offered me the 
opportunity impertinently to pry 
into your private affairs.” 


This natural reticence, slightly 
exaggerated in the story, is worth 
considering when writing copy to 
sell goods in Britain. The “Say, 
Bo,” type of salutation in letters 
or in advertising is not one which 
fits the temperament of our recent 
hosts. 

A prominent publisher who was 
helping out at Bush House, where 
all sorts of foolish questions were 
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being asked of polite Britishers, 
was rather taken with our abrupt 
methods. He thought he would 
try them out on his own hook. 
Wishing to attract the attention of 
a sweet young thing, he called, 
“Say.” “Don’t say that,” she re- 
plied, trying to help him out, 
“You. mean, ‘Say, listen.’”” When 
he tried the suggested improve- 
ment, she answered, “That’s better 
—now shoot.” As he told me, “I 
was so nonplussed I entirely for- 
got what it was I wished to ask 
her.” 
* * * 

One of the members of the 
Thirty Club of London who was 
a delegate at Atlantic City last 
year is no longer believed by his 
wife. Ever since his return he 
had been preparing his wife for 
cowbells, hat-bands, American 
flags, arm-bands and other deco- 
rations. When none of them ap- 
peared on Americans in the streets 
of London and the vast aisles of 
Wembley, his wife asked him 
what they served in that dry 
country to affect his eyesight. 
There were many reasons for the 
absence of the usual hat-bands, 
giant badges and other personal 
impedimenta of an advertising 
convention. As one delegate put 
it, “We're going to a British Em- 
pire Exposition. They are not 
strong in Britain for the hurrah 
stuff and when in Rome we must 
all shoot Roman candles.” 


Another good reason against 
booster badges was the beauty of 
the official symbol, worn on the 
opening day by the Prince of 
Wales and thereafter much in de- 
mand by young ladies and fashion- 
plates among the men. It was 
created by Herrick, the artist and 
sculptor who designed the famous 
lions of the British Empire Ex- 
position. It is a strong and sim- 
ple presentation of the figure of 
Truth carrying in one hand a 
mirror suggesting the true image 
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of goods as described in the mod- 
ern advertisement. In the other 
hand she holds a torch to indicate 
the light and knowledge spread 
abroad by advertising. It is a 
handsome badge and did much to 
displace the usual motley assort- 
ment of all sorts of decorations, 
so called. 
* * * 

This hard-working Prince of 
Wales who gave real social stand- 
ing to the handsome _ symbol 
opened the convention with a real 
speech. Coming up from the 
Strand toward Marble Arch atop 
a bus, I heard one Londoner tell 
another that the Prince had no 
one write his speeches for him— 
that he did the whole job for him- 
self, and IL can well believe it. 
Certainly he has a fine presence 
and delivery and has the really 
great speaker’s happy faculty of 
getting quickly to the real funda- 
mentals of: his subject. He said 
almost at the start of his talk, “I 
appreciate that the general aim of 
advertising is to provide through- 
out the world a more free ex- 
change of commodities and a 
lower cost of distribution. The 
attainment of this aim would un- 
doubtedly result in the elimination 
of umnecessary waste and the 
consequent reduction of prices. If 
you succeed it will go far toward 
solving the social and economic 
problems with which the world is 
confronted today.” Many a man 
who makes his living by advertis- 
ing would have been unable to 
state so clearly and concisely the 
fundamental aims and purposes 
of his business. 

* 


Not only did the Prince stop 
for a chat with Lou Holland be- 
fore he left the platform, but on 
the last day Harold Vernon pre- 
sented the signed photograph of 
the Prince in the silver frame as 
an everlasting memento of our 
visit. So popular did H. R. H. 
the P. of W., as one delegate in- 
sisted on calling him, become with 
all the delegates that talk was 
heard of creating the office of 
honorary president of the associa- 
tion and asking him to accept it. 


A prominent New York adver- 
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tising agent saw in an American 
periodical at the Savoy a Sim- 
mons Bed advertisement. He 
groaned as he put it down. If the 
desire to use the article pictured 
had ever been created by a cop) 
writer, he did the job there and 
then with this chief of the rival 
agency. Those beds called out in 
alluring terms. He hadn’t used 
one except as a convenient plac: 
to unpack suitcases for six days 
Sleep was as scarce in London 
as Orange flags over here on 
March 17. 

In the words of the poet, “Oh, 
London, London, our delight, 
great flower that opens but at 
night, great city of the midnight 
sun whose day begins when day is 
done.” Those of us who tried to 
operate on both the day and night 
shifts, who left a ball at three to 
flit to a Wembley meeting at ten 
soon came to forget Mr. Mor- 
pheus and his charms. 

Sleep was something one heard 
about and remembered as a pleas- 
ant experience in far-off forgotten 
days. But it had to be postponed 
in London. 

* * 

Many of the speakers from both 
sides truly pointed out that. the 
two great English-speaking na- 
tions are bound together by the 
common bonds of similar national 
aims in world affairs and the same 
language. Yet visitors found such 
glossaries as those issued by the 
London Daily Express and the 
Yorkshire Evening News ex- 
tremely useful. There one could 
find that Beauchamp is pronounced 
Beecham, that “off the deep end” 
means “up in the air,” that 
“braces” are suspenders, a “bubble- 
and-squeak” is cabbage and pota- 
toes, that a quid is twenty shill- 
ings, and if one wanted to go to 
a place called Norwich he says, 
“A return to Norridge” to the 
booking clark. 

* . 

The Right Hon. J. H. Thomas, 
M.P., Colonial Secretary and 
Cabinet member in the present 
Labor Party Government, gave 
the delegates many a thrill. On 
the opening day he paid his re- 
spects to Lord Burnham in fa- 
cetious and sarcastic manner and 
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ought and paid for” 
Refers in this instance 
To the 4,500,000 
Copies of 

The American Weekly Magazine 
Sold each week, 

And not to its 

Circulation! 








No contests 
No clubs , 
No college courses for 
Yearning youths! 








It’s bought on merit 
By its readers 

And its space is 
Sold to advertisers 
On the same basis! 








Seven dollars a line! 


‘American Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 



















New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Milwaukee— Telegram 

De cag ol cn Seattle—Post-I igencer 
Atlanta—America San F; i Es i 
Sounguie—iedésionn Los Angeles—Examiner 
Rochester—American Fort Worth—Record 
Detroit—Times Baltimore— American 





“If you want to see the color of their money—use ‘color’. ”’AJ.K. 
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that same evening to the amuse- 
ment of all present he staged a 
political duel with the Right Hon. 
Winston Churchill at the banquet 


at the Savoy Hotel. His state- 
ments that Winston Churchill 
ought to know about political 


parties because he had sampled 
them all: and that his opponent 
had told him he would have 
joined the Labor Party if it were 
not so honest and virtuous, were 
hugely enjoyed by everyone pres- 
ent. Thomas is an_ interesting 
personality and very quick on his 
feet as a speaker. 
* *k * 


His political opponent, Winston 
Churchill, made one of the most 
talked-of speeches of the conven- 
tion. To have a man versed in 
world affairs make a speech which 
deait with the fundamentals of 
advertising in its relation to con- 
suming power, was an example of 
the versatility of -one of England’s 
most interesting personages. The 
producing power of the world is 
ready to come forward at any 
moment, he pointed out, to add to 
the world’s supply of wealth. It 
is the consuming power which is 
in arrears. 

Advertising, he suggested, as- 
sumes its real importance when it 
is realized that it nourishes the 
consuming power of the world by 
creating wants, revealing possi- 
bilities and spurring greater indi- 
vidual exertion. With modern 
evolution founded on millions of 
people, mass co-operation is essen- 
tial and mass co-operation can 
be obtained only through adver- 
tising. Winston Churchill’s whole 
speech added much to the dignity 
of the broader conception of ad- 
vertising. That afternoon he 


probably played a good game of © 


polo or golf. He is truly a 
versatile person. His _ fellow 
countrymen are proud of him 
and it is expected that he will add 
much in the years to come to his 
long record of service. 

x * * 


It »s too bad that the informal 
talk of a prominent American 
manufacturer delivered across the 
luncheon table of the Press Club 
at Wembley could not have fol- 
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lowed that of Churchill on the 
platform. 

He talked of national prosperity 
in terms of purchasing power 
based upon wages and the indi- 
vidual’s production. He told how 
manufacturers in the United 
States had discovered that high 
wages based upon high produc- 
tion had produced higher living 
standards which made good ad- 
vertising profitable because the 
demand created was effective de- 
mand. The man who made shoes 
received at the end of the week 
a pay envelope large enough to 
enable him to buy a white bath- 
tub for his home, a new roof for 
the house. He pointed out that 
several London hotels have more 
telephones than do large villages 
a few miles away. The telephone 
company owned by the Govern- 
ment does not advertise. The cost 
of a telephone is high. He asked 
his hearers to consider what 
would happen if the cost were re- 
duced, and the convenience and 
economy of the telephone adver- 
tised to the masses, always sup- 
posing that wages were sufh- 
ciently elastic to allow a desire to 
possess a telephone to lead to 
greater individual effort, more 
money, and eventual purchase. 
The factories which make tele- 
phone instruments could then add 
more men to their personnel, the 
copper miners could produce more 
copper and receive more wages 
for it, the linemen would be busy; 
all through the various industries 
which feed into the telephone sys- 
tem. He painted a picture of th> 
home of the wage-earner in in- 


dustrial centres in America as 
compared with similar cities in 
England. His hearers were al- 


most astonished to find a big 
manufacturer talking of wages in 
terms of purchasing power and 
recommending higher wages based 
on higher production as a remedy 
for the drop in consuming power 
and an aid to more employment. 


No one who has talked to any 
cross-section of British life can 
escape running into the tax situa- 
tion and post-war finance. It has 
a definite and important bearing 
both on purchasing power and 
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MORNING PAPER GET ACTION 
THE SAME DAY 






Fall Schedules 


DVERTISERS that are to be repre- 

sented in the Cincinnati market 

this Fall are using The Enquirer to bring 
their message to Cincinnatians. 


They are using The Enquirer both daily 
and Sunday because it is the one paper 
that reaches everybody. A recent survey 
showed that it goes into 104,000 out 
of 106,000 homes. 


National Advertisers are following the 
lead of Local Advertisers—and are buy- 
ing not only the circulation of a news- 
paper, but what it represents in buying 
power. 


LA. KLEIN _ R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Chicago 742 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 
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PS 
Just as agriculture is nation wide 
sois The farm Journal 


1200,000 


Copies per issue 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Each of the presidential campaign 
managers has announced that his 
candidate will do his principal cam- 
paigning by radio. And why? Pri- 
marily, because major politics is 
national, and these sales managers 
want to reach the most customers 
through the biggest single medium. 










If you would sell your product to 
the American farms, you need the 
farmer’s vote in the form of orders. 
And as agriculture, like politics, is 
national, you want to reach the most 
farm customers through the biggest 
single medium—The Farm Journal, 
with a circulation of more than 
1,200,000 copies per issue and an 
advertising rate of less than %4 cent 
per page per family. 











ournal 


farm field 


UE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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misunderstanding between the two 
great English-speaking nations. I 
talked with manufacturers, trade 
union leaders, and shopkeepers 
about the business of the two coun- 
tries. Almost everywhere was the 
feeling that the British taxpayer 
is getting a bad deal at the hands 
of someone. That his capacity to 
buy things and live well is being 
“bled white” by nations not pay- 
ing money they owe him, and a 
creditor nation to whom he is 
paying more than five shillings in 
every pound he earns. As the 
pressure of taxation keeps up the 
British citizen has a definite 
feeling that he is getting a raw 
deal. Many -men I talked with 
are worried because America is 
selling England so many more 
manufactured products than it 1s 
buying. They wonder how the 
debt and tax situation can ever 
work out economically when the 
balance of credit is running so 
strongly in our favor. 


A prominent American manufac- 
turer said that to sell goods in 
Britain on a logical basis a manu- 
facturer should open a factory 
there and give employment to 
British workmen. 

At a luncheon in London a New 
York representative with the same 
thought in mind told a group of 
British and Colonial manufactur- 
ers and publishers that one answer 
to the unfavorable trade balance 
was more advertising and sales in 
America. He pictured Australia 
with a surplus of rabbits which 
were a pest there. He suggested 
that Australian rabbits could be 
landed in New York, their flesh 
sold for food, their coats for fur 
if a demand had previously been 
created by advertising. While his 
reference was humorous his 
thought that advertised products 
were the bulwarks of a nation’s 
foreign trade made an impression. 


I wonder what happened to the 
special sombrero which a promi- 
nent Southwestern publisher 
wanted to present to the Prince 
of Wales. It had a nice little in- 
scription on the band. It was a 
beautiful head-piece. But the man 
who was to do the presenting had 
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it in mind to walk up to the Prince 
at a garden party in the Bucking- 
ham Palace grounds and say 
something like “here’s a good hat. 
I hope you like it. It’s the right 
size. It comes to you with our 
best wishes.” He didn’t want to 
deal with equerries, staff officers 
or anyone but the Prince himseli. 
My last evening in London the 
affair was getting serious and such 
experts as Sir Charles Higham 
and William H. Rankin were being 
called in for advice and counsel. 
It was, as a matter of fact, a 
lovely hat. F 

It was interesting to observe the 
attitude of the average British 
citizen toward his present Govern- 
ment made up of Socialists, iron 
founders, apothecary clerks, cotton 
weavers, and railway workers, 
mixed in with an occasional peer 
One type of citizen, who prophe- 
sied all sorts of evil and revolu- 
tion from a labor Government is 
now positively indignant with the 
labor party for not fulfilling his 
fears. Another man on the street 
who dislikes a certain cabinet min- 
ister for his radical tendencies said 
“but could one of your own labor 
leaders make half as good a speech 
as that one of his last night?” I 
also found labor men who were 
not at all in sympathy with the 
present Government, who said “one 
can’t change economic laws by 
resolutions in Parliament.” To the 
ordinary observer, however, the 
present Government seems like 
other parties which are suddenly 
given responsibility, to be trying 
to do a good job. It has slightly 
reduced taxation and is working 
earnestly to bring about an agree- 
ment with France. It has been in 
power for less than eight months, 
and rests upon a minority in the 
House of Commons where it can 
at any minute be dismissed by a 
temporary coalition on the part of 
its opponents. With all this hang- 
ing over their heads, British busi- 
ness men are going ahead planning 
sales campaigns and not talking 
politics continually. In this they 
7 us a good example. 

_Was a great convention. 

skyline of New York fooled eae 
to usall. We are glad to be home. 
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Modes Manners tells the story 
of instantly available merchan- 
dise— makes it possible for the 
interested reader to become a 
buying reader. Thus the woman 
whose attention has been attracted 
by the new grouping of flowers 
shown on the cAlodes &- Manners 
page reproduced on the cover 
of this insert, plans her costume 
with this new style in mind, visits 
her local store and is quickly 
served. Or if she is planning a 
new living room arrangement in- 
spired by the furniture page, also 
shown here, she can secure the 
identical pieces shown, in the store 


at which she habitually trades. 
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cModes & -Manners offers na- 
tional advertisers an unprece- 
dented opportunity to gain the 
same direct merchandise tie-up 
with: 

National circulation of 250,o0o— 
All people of accredited finan- 
cial standing — 

Leaders in their communities — 
Who have buying habits— 


And who live in or near a great 
center of national distribution. 


THE STANDARD CORPORATION 
PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PARIS 


PATRICK F. BUCKLEY, Advertising Manager 
222 EAST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EASTERN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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Eight Great Stores Throughout the Country Merchandised 
this and Similar Pages in the August-September Number of 
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What Makes a Sales Letter 
Ring True? 


Maybe It Is the Insertion of a Date, a Man’s Name or Definite Reference 
to a Past Order 


By Maxwell Droke 


BmAsCo once spent weeks in 
training a house cat to walk 
across the stage at a precise mo- 
ment, and casually lap up a saucer 
of milk. It was a simple little 
touch that lent believability to an 
entire scene, 

Again, in fashioning a scene 
laid in a doctor’s office, this the- 
atrical genius went so far as to 
stock the sectional book-cases 
with a medical library. No one in 
the audietrce could read the title 
of a single.- -book. Probably not 
one person in a hundred gave a 
second..glance at the rows of pon- 
deretse volumes, But everyone 
sensed instantly the authenticity 
of the.scene. You didn’t have to 
maké believe that this was a doc- 


“tor’s office. You had a feeling, 
4, .somehow, 


that it was the real 
thing. For each detail had been 
worked out with infinite care, so 
that the scene would “ring true.” 

I have often thought that we 
could use a few more Belascos in 
the sales-letter field. 
more writers who will take the 
time and trouble to stage believ- 
able letters. I do not mean to 


ately falsifying. The percentage 
of actually deceptive sales letters 
is remarkably small. And yet the 
letter that really rings true is a 
rarity. 

Probably there is not a mer- 
chant of any consequence in the 
country who does not receive his 
daily portion of “pep” letters 
from manufacturers. You know 
full well the brand I mean. You 
will readily recognize such 
phrases as. these: “Thousands of 
merchants are cashing in on this 
wonderful new line,” “Here is a 
line that will double the profits in 
your ————— department, almost 
overnight!” “You. can do what 
hundreds of others are doing 
every day!” “Just put the goods 


We need. 


on the counter—afid pocket the 
profits. The Blank line sells it- 
self without any éffort on your 
part!” “This tremendous national 
advertising campaign will bring 
customers flocking to your store.” 

The man who pens those loud- 
voiced statements doesn’t take 
them seriously. Nor should he 
reasonably expect anyone else to 
do so. A merchant who has been 
in business for upward of a week 
knows that profits are not doubled 
overnight ; that goods do not sell 
themselves, and that even the most 
powerful of national advertising 
campaigns will not send customers 
flocking to a store to demand the 
product forthwith. 

We say that these are harmless 
exaggerations; mere figures of 
speech, and not to be taken literal- 
ly—“just: . stuff, you know.” 
this is true. 

r sales letters cannot 
ved, Ghat lasting good can 
we aie to accomplish by send- 
broadcast? What we 

‘in ihales- letter circles is fewer 

of thee “harmless exaggerations” 






4 more definite, authentic, be- 
imply that our writers are deliber,,.¥* "Jievable: facts that the reader can 
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his teeth into, so to speak. 
ére is a wide-open market for 
sales letters that ring true. 


INDEFINITENESS 


Indefiniteness is probably our 
greatest single sales-letter curse. 
I recall some years ago a manu- 
facturer, who prided himself on 
writing outstanding sales letters, 
admitted that he was “stuck” in a 
certain instance. In this letter it 
was necessary to “put across” a 
certain incident in the history of 
the enterprise which, while true, 
was indeed “stranger than fiction.” 
He had made a half dozen at- 
tempts without achieving a letter 
that rang true. Finally he hit 
upon the very thing. Preparing 





his letter in autobiographical 
form, he opened with a statement 
something like this: 

“Tt was on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, 18.. +8 Friday afternoon, I 
recall . . 

That definite statement in re- 
gard to the date, plus the authen- 
tic touch “a Friday afternoon” 
stamped the statement as an ac- 
tual historical document, not a 
mere figment of the imagination. 

This precise marking of the 
time is always a splendid way to 
enhance the believability of your 
message. Just to illustrate, a 
large jobbing house, some time 
ago, sent out a letter which began 
as follows: 

“Last Tuesday morning a man 
sat at my desk and told me a re- 
markable story. .. .” 

That opening accomplished two 
things: First, by a definite state- 
ment of the date, it gained the 
confidence of the recipient, and 
prepared him to read and counte- 
nance succeeding statements. Sec- 
ond, the reference to “a remark- 
able story” stimulated interest and 
led the reader quite naturally to 
the second paragraph: That word 
“remarkable” is important. It 
sets one on mental tiptoe, ready 
for something out of the ordinary. 
Thus a sales letter that might 
easily have fallen flat was, by 
skilful staging, made a decided 
success. 

The Oakley Chemical Company, 
of New York, has likewise put 
the calendar on the pay-roll, but 
in a somewhat different way. 
Last year the concern sent a let- 
ter to a list of dormant accounts, 
asking frankly why no repeat 
orders had been received. The 
first paragraph will serve to 
demonstrate our point: 

“Looking over our records to- 
day I noticed that you bought two 
barrels of Oakite from us on 
March 14, 1922, but that we have 
not heard from you since. The 
more I looked at that record, the 
more I wondered what was the 
matter.” 

Note how the letter has been 
individualized by inserting the 
date, and actual quantity ordered. 
No wonder the company received 
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65 per cent replies — including 
many orders! 

The maker of Icy-Hot vacuum 
bottles has learned the secret 
that makes sales letters ring true. 
Here is a portion of a recent let- 
ter sent to office managers. Note 
how actual figures and definite 
statements strengthen the text and 
lend conviction to the argument: 

“Fach office employee travels 
an average of 140 steps to the 
water cooler. Seven and a frac- 
tion minutes are required for each 
trip, and each worker makes four 
trips a day.’ 

“Those were the facts presented 
a few months ago by an efficiency 
engineer, after a careful survey of 
a large Middle-Western office. 
And then the expert made what 
seemed at the time a_ radical 
recommendation. ‘Bring the water 
jug into the business office,’ he 
counseled. ‘Do away with the old 
water cooler, and put a vacuum 
container on each desk. 

“‘The ‘time of an average 
worker in this office is valued at 
forty-three cents an hour. Each 
employee spends fully half an 
hour a day away from his desk 
seeking drinking water. Bring 
the water to the desk, put a stop 
to this unproductive time, and you 
will save the cost of the contain- 
ers in a very few weeks.’” 

Here is another very definite, 
clean-cut letter. This one was 
sent out by the makers of Wool- 
tex apparel to a list of retail mer- 
chants—prospects for the line. 
Note particularly the opening 
words, “For seventeen years— 
thirty-four consecutive seasons—.” 
That is a graphic method of em- 
phasizing upon the dealer just 
how long seventeen years really is. 
The frankness of the second para- 
graph, too, builds confidence. 

“For seventeen years—thirty- 
four consecutive seasons — Mr. 
J. E. Clemens, of the Clemens- 
Rice Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
has ‘taken his pen in hand’ to sign 
an order for Wooltex garments. 

“At first he was doubtful. He 
wasn’t ‘sold’ on Wooltex—didn’t 
believe in ‘all that high sounding 
talk’ about Wooltex quality. But 
he ordered ten garments anyway, 
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and he has been ordering ever 
since. 

“In the inside pages of this 
folder, he tells you, in his own 
words, just how Wooltex has built 
business and made friends for his 
store, and tells you why he has 
never missed a single season in 
stocking. Wooltex. 

“Just turn the page and read 
his story. You'll find it well 
worth while.” 

But days and dates do not af- 
ford the only methods of assuring 
sales letters that ring true. The 
man who wrote a certain letter 
for the Humphrey Company was 
conversant with one of the impor- 
tant secrets. 

Tying up your product with 
everyday folks and their every- 
day problems usually is one of the 
surest ways to make the letter 
authentic, readable and resultful. 
And that is just what the Hum- 
phrey man did in this case. Read 
that first paragraph, and you'll see 
for yourself: 

“Are you like Mr. Fuller in the 
fact that you dislike to shave with 
cold or luke-warm water? 

“Mr. Fuller always grumbled 
when the water was cold. Usually 
it was cold. You know how the 
ordinary hot-water system works 
early in the morning. 

“But the Fullers found a way 
out of their troubles. Nowadays, 
no matter how early they may 
arise, there’s always steaming hot 
water the instant a faucet is 
turned. 

“It’s all due to the Humphrey— 
a powerful little heater, ready to 
work automatically at any hour 
of the day or night. A turn of 
the faucet lights the burner. A 
few seconds later the water is hot. 

“And the economy of it! Why 
you can heat water with the Hum- 
phrey at a cost-of one-tenth of a 
cent a gallon! The booklet tells 
just how and why.” 

Before you pass final judgment 
on your next masterpiece, put it 
to the test of believability. Say to 


yourself, “If I were the recipient, 
and this letter came to my desk, 
would it ‘get across’ with me? 
Would it ring true? 
convince me?” 


Would it 
And if there are 
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any doubts, you had better g 
over the copy again and put i: 
those little authentic touches that 
build belief! 


Halifax Chocolate Advertiser 





Expanding 
Moirs Ltd., chocolate manufacture: 
of Halifax, S., have incorporated 


under the laws of Ontario, in order t 
carry on more extensive sales effort in 
that province. An Ontario sales office 
has been opened at Toronto. 

This firm has been carrying out a: 
aggressiye expansion policy during th« 
past twelve months, aiming its efforts 
particularly at the drug trade whicl 
previously had been lukewarm toward 
its product. 

An intensive try-out campaign recent 
ly tested in the city of ontreal re 
sulted in 207 out of a possible total of 
217 drug stores becoming regular dis- 
tributors of Moir’s Chocolates. Becaus« 
Moir’s chocolates had been distributed 
through candy stores, druggists thought 
the product would not appeal to their 
class of trade. To meet this problem, 
three new packages were designed, ex- 
clusively for the drug trade. ,A tiny 
gold sticker informed the purchaser that 
these packages were “Packed especially 
for the Drug Trade.” Newspaper adver- 
tising was used to feature the high 
quality of the product and to direct the 
public to druggists. Street-car cards 
were used for the same purpose. Special 
window cards for drug store windows 
were prepared. Their salesmen, trained 
to sell both advertising and chocolates, 
went after the drug trade with the result 
noted. 

The drive on the drug trade is being 
continued throughout the country. The 
advertising account is directed by the 
Ronalds Limited, 
Montreal. 


Advertising Agency, 





“American Twins” used as 
Trade-Mark 


The Andala Company, Andalusia, 
Ala., manufacturer of knit and athletic 
underwear, has made application for 
registration of the trade-mark, ‘‘Amer- 
ican Twins” which it is using on chil- 
dren’s nainsook waist suits. Some busi- 
ness-paper space is being used but no 
extensive advertising is planned this 
year, Printers’ Ink is informed by J. 

herf, secretary-treasurer, because 
greater distribution is desired before 
such action is taken. The company’s 
selling agents are Barnes, McGoey & 
Ely, New York. 


H. S. Goldsmith with 
John H. Smith Press 


H. Sanford Goldsmith has joined the 
sales staff of the John H. Smith Press, 
Inc., New York. e was formerly with 
the Menter Co., Inc., also of New York 
atid the American Schaeffer & Buden- 
berg Corporation, Brooklyn, N, Y, 
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“ | This weekly mirroring 
“ | Of family interests 


¥ provides a thorough coverage of 
of all the family buping influences — 


~ HE canny advertiser seeks to 
a surround his prospect with as 
a many sales influences as possible. 
wee It is not enough to convince 
= the mother of a family that a food 
ave product is delectable—the adver- 
car tiser must reckon with father, son, 
sinc daughter—the consuming end of 
oa the bill-of-fare. Mother buys as 
the the family have reacted to the food 


that she has served, or as they 
have suggested to her. 


as 


“3 Father hears of the mechanical 
chit excellences of the new Wimple Six 
cm and is perilously close to the pur- 
ctore chasing point, but if the rest of the 


ey & 


family form an alliance against 
him he'll buy some other car. 
the Why are there so many closed cars? 


Press, 
with 


ake Son and daughter are critically 
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alert for the appearance of the 
home, the food, the table service, 
the household appliances, the 


automobile, the family clothes. 


For substantial purchases there’s 
a family conference. Day-to-day 
comment shapes decision for 
smaller expenditures. 


Every member of. the family 
voices a preference in the selection 
of merchandise. The family buys 
asaunit. They all react to advertis- 
ing, but they react as a unit only to 
the advertising they all see. The 
ideal medium is the one which 
reaches every member of that unit. 


very member of the family | 


enjoys Liberty. 

News pictures ... fine fiction... 
special articles built on the funda- 
mental motives that govern all 
human life... timely, authoritative 
discussions of events .. . stories and 
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studies of business and politics... 
articles on sports ... humor ... gos- 
sip and views of the movies... 
regular departments and articles 
helpful to women ... fashions... 
patterns (6,000 orders received in 
six weeks)... and always the 
feature unexpected. 


Liberty’s whole-family appeal makes 
an advertisement do more work, amplifies 
its selling scope, shows the advertise- 
ment to more people, sways more buying 
influences. 


This is one of Liberty’s points of differ- 
ence. It is deliberately unlike any other 
publication. It is unique in other ways: 


It gives a new and more conspicuous 
place to advertisements. It sets advertising 
squarely before the reader as an integral 
part of the book. Since in Liberty there 
are no “carry-overs” (every feature reads 
through completely without thumbing over to 
the back pages) its lively interest is sustained 
from cover to cover. More’ readers see 
your advertisement. 


IBERTY’S circulation is directed into 
the nation’s buying communities in 
such a manner as to make it an essentially 
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valuable part of any selling campaign. 
These factors are being vigorously inter- 
preted to jobbers and dealers in terms of 
turnover, thus establishing a powerful 
trade influence. 


From the standpoint of the reader -con- 
sumer, the Libetty of the week is an 
engaging periodical that deals with his 


personal hopes and perplexities,— 


from the standpoint of the advertiser, 


Liberty is a new force in American business. 
More than 600,000 net paid for May. Liberty 
fits the times—editorially and advertisingly. 
Let us tell you how it meets your new selling 
requirements ! 


THE COLOROTO CORPORATION 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
7 South Dearborn Street 247 Park Avenue 406 Haas Building 
Phone, Central 0100 Phone,Vanderbilt 2336 Phone, Metropolitan 3172 


Liberty 


cA Weekly fer Everybody 


tn excess of 


600,000 


—net paid forMay 
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Economic Determinism and the 


Tooth-Brush 


There’s Nothing Mysterious about It at All 


By W. F. G. Thacher 


Professor of Advertising, University of Oregon 


FORMIDABLE expression, 
isn’t it? But its verbal 


A 


bark is a lot worse than its bite. 


\s a matter of fact, economic 
determinism is simply a_ high- 
brow way of labeling a theory 
that all human development, all 
social progress has been in re- 
sponse to man’s attempts to satis- 
fy his wants. That’s all. It’s 
reasonable enough, too, when you 
‘top to think it out. 

Go back to some primitive hu- 
man ancestor—the Neanderthal 
man, or the one whose bones were 
but recently brought to light 
somewhere in Southern Cali- 
fornia and you will find that his 
wants were very few and simple. 
He craved food; he _ craved 
safety; he desired his mate. That 
just about sums it up. And out 
of these aboriginal instincts have 
developed all of the multitudinous 
wants of the modern man—all of 
them. In many cases the present- 
day want is so’ far removed from 
its original one, that it is difficult 
to trace the connection. But it’s 
there just the same, and the 
anthropologist can trace very 
authentically the process by 
which, through the long dark ages 
before history began, and through 
the brief but brighter ones in 
which man has recorded his own 
biography, the modern man has 
come into the possession of all of 
his varied and innumerable set of 
requirements. 

What has all this to do with 
advertising? A great deal indeed. 
To venture an assertion before 
the case is proved, it has this to 
do: Advertising is but a factor 
in the operation of economic de- 
terminism. 

I don’t know which came first 
-the chicken or the egg. And I 
don’t know which precedes the 
other—the want, or something for 
which the want must be created. 
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I don’t care. I get soft-boiled 
eggs for breakfast and white 
meat for Sunday dinner. And by 
the same token I know that I 
live in a far better world (at, 
least in so far as material things * 
are concerned) than my forefathers 
did. And I know enough to give 
advertising its large share of the 
credit. I read the daily papers 
and the magazines, as other men 
do. And as I riffle through the 
pages, my eye falls on a dozen 
articles that I should like to have. 
Either they are something that I 
haven’t at all—some new thing— 
or they are improvements on 
something that I already possess. 
A want is created—just a little 
tiny want at first. But it grows 
and grows. And, unconscious of 
the exact motive, I hustle a little 
harder, expend a little more 
energy and thought on my job, 
and earn a little more money in 
order that I may have that thing 
which I have come to want. 
That’s progress—material prog- 
ress—in a phrase. 


NO GAUGE FOR ADVERTISING 


Through advertising, the proc- 
ess by which men are able to 
satisfy their wants is vastly facili- 
tated. It may not be the most 
important factor. But nobody 
dare say just how important it is. 
The only way we could ever find 
out would be to try an advertis- 
ingless world for a year. Then 
we'd know. But we all know that 
if it weren’t for advertising, we— 
you and I and the other fellow— 
would have to do without a 
great many of the things that we 
have come to want. Perhaps 
most of them. 

To borrow other phrases from 
the jargon of the economist: We 
recognize at least three distinct 
utilities, each one of which, in 
most cases, is necessary before a 
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want can be satisfied. The first 
of these is form utility. That is 
simply the manufacturing process. 
Through it, raw material, of it- 
self useless, is given a form that 
satisfies a want. The second is 
place utility. The manufactured 
article, in other. words, must be 
moved to the place where it be- 
comes useful. Transportation, of 
course. These two utilities are 
easily recognized, and their need 
is unquestioned. What is the 
third? 

There is no convenient name 
for the third utility. For want of 
a better, we might make use once 
more of that over-worked ex- 
pression, service, and call it the 
service utility. It is with this 
utility that we are concerned. 
The other two are obvious—easily 
understood. And, too, they have 
been developed to a point of very 
high efficiency. Through the con- 
struction of great manufacturing 
plants, equipped with labor-saving 
machinery, situated where raw 
material, power, labor, and trans- 
portation are easily accessible, we 
in America today are able to con- 
vert the raw material into goods 
for human use more economically 
by far than has ever been done 
at any other time or place. And 
the unthinking or uninformed 
person might readily assume that 
with goods, manufactured and 
transported, the process is com- 
plete; there is nothing more to 
be done. 


WHERE ADVERTISING ENTERS THE 
ECONOMIC SCHEME 


There is a great deal more to 


be done. The goods have got to 
be sold. Or, to revert to our 
previous terminology, you, the 


consumer, have got to be made to 
want those goods; and the re- 
tailer, from whom, in most cases, 
you will buy them, has got to be 
convinced that you want them 
enough to take them off his 
shelves at a price that represents 
a profit to him, to the manufac- 
turer, to the transporter, and to 
others who have in some way 


made a contribution to this proc- 
ess. And this last step, today, is 
by all odds the most difficult, the 
most 


important apparently, the 
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most expensive, the most easily 
misunderstood. 

Commodities have got to be 
sold. They’re no good until they 
are. The service utility has to be 
satisfied—else the other two are 
so much waste. And they’ve got 
to be sold quickly. Time is the 
essence. The elements of un- 
certainty and delay have got to be 
eliminated just so far as it is 
humanly possible—or reduced to 
the lowest possible degree. Only 
when his market is practically as- 
sured can the manufacturer 
undertake the enormous invest- 
ment that he finds it necessary to 
make in order to produce goods 
in large numbers. And it is only 
as he produces goods in large 
numbers—utilizing his plant to 
fullest capacity, buying his raw 
materials in large quantities and 
at favorable times—and reducing 
his overhead to its lowest level— 
that he can produce his goods at 
the least cost of manufacture. 
Through advertising—and all the 
necessary marketing arrange- 
ments upon which advertising is 
dependent—he—the manufacturer 
—is able to create and to control 
his market. 

Economic determinism. Society 
progressing as its wants increase 
and are satisfied. The greater the 
increase in the wants, the greater 
the rate of progress. Advertising 
—the factor that makes a man 
recognize a want—that actually 
creates a want—and tells him how 
to satisfy it. Do you get the 
idea? 

Let’s leave the generalities for 
a time and try an_ illustration. 
I’ve no doubt that the humble 
tooth-brush has served in the 
capacity of an example for a dis- 
sertation such as this more fre- 
quently than any other article of 
commerce. But it serves the pur- 
pose so admirably that I’m going 
to dragoon it into use once more. 

I’m not going to conduct a re- 
search into the origin and early 
development of the tooth-brush. 
The first one that I can remem- 
ber was a simple tool, fashioned 
of bone, with bristles inserted in 
small holes and held in place by 
glue. It served the purpose fairly 
well. At least, no one thought of 
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The amount of golf a man 
plays is often determined by 
the printer he selects. Some 
printers have to be watched 
with an anxious eye, lest at 
some luckless moment they 
“gum the job.” Happily, there 
cre other printers, among 
\vzhom we are one, who can 
be intrusted with an im- 
portant job without undue 
concern on the part of the 
buyer. 

















In other words, our customers 
are able to get off for a lot 


of golf. 






Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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questioning its usefulness or 
imagining that it might be im- 
proved. And.then some genius 
discovered that by treating cot- 
ton or other cellulose material, a 
hard, durable but slightly elastic 
material could be formed. This 
became known as celluloid; and it 
was found to be excellently 
adapted to the making of tooth- 
brushes. Not only was it much 
cheaper, but the handle could be 
so shaped as to be much more 
easily —and less painfully — in- 
serted into the mouth. Improve- 
ment number one. 

In the year of our Lord 1900, 
or thereabouts, all tooth-brushes 
were very much alike, and the 
tooth-brushes possessed by the 
members of the enlightened 
families, who, in that archaic 
period, had been educated to the 
requirements of dental hygiene, 
were all kept in a china mug pro- 
vided for that purpose. The re- 
sult was acrimonious dispute and 
recriminations over the almost 
unavoidable appropriation of one 
brush by some member of the 
family other than its rightful 
owner. And so, the enterprising 
maker of the brush with the new 
celluloid handle, thoughtfully 
poked a hole in the end of the 
handle, supplied a metal hook to 
be fastened into the wall, from 
which the brush might hang—and 
then, to make assurance doubly 
sure, put a number on each brush 
—from one to ten. Improvements 
two and three. 

The bristles in the old brush 
were set in a solid mass, present- 
ing a closed phalanx of even 
depth: The next improvement 
appeared in separating the bristles 
into individual tufts, and gradu- 
ating these tufts, with a chief or 
master tuft at the end, so that the 
wielder of the brush (unques- 
tionably his very own, and with 
the nicely curved celluloid 


handle) might easily reach every | 


secret depression in the dental 
surfaces, and hunt out the un- 
wary germ lurking there. Im- 
provement number four. 

Thus vastly improved, the 
tooth-brush still presented one 
devastating defect. Its bristles 
would come loose, and lodge in 
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the gums or the throat of its 
user—a painful and annoying ex- 
perience beyond almost any other 
known to man. And then a 
manufacturer conceived the idea 
of setting the bristles in rubber 
so that they were so firmly ce- 
mented into the handle that one 
would break sooner than come 
loose. And this improvement at 
the same time made it possible to 
cleanse the brush in germicidally 
hot water. Numbers five and six. 

And finally the brush, -hereto- 
fore displayed in trays on the 
counters of drug stores, was en- 
closed in a container reaching its 


ultimate and fortunate owner 
aseptically clean. Improvement 
number seven. And _ lo!—the 


modern tooth-brush, a perfect in- 
strument, a sign of sanitation, a 
mark of modern merchandising 
methods, a tangible testimonial to 
the power of ‘advertising. 

For look you: Every one of 
these progressive improvements 
required a considerable additional 
investment on the part of the 
maker. No one of them was 
made as the result of an outcry 
or protest on the part of the user. 
In each case the improvement had 
to be sold. The want had to be 


created. Through advertising. 
Of course. How else could it be 
done? 


BUT FOR ADVERTISING— 


You and I and the other fel- 
low are the beneficiaries of this 
evolution of the tooth-brush. In 
the morning and before we go 
to bed we scrub our teeth quickly, 
painlessly, efficiently, without a 
thought to the men who have 
built the brush that we use; 
without a thought to the method 
by which it is distributed and by 
which we have been educated to 


its use. Advertising. If it 
weren't for advertising, we 
should today be cleaning our 


teeth with a chewed stick, like 
the Hindoos—or not at all. 

The tooth-brush is a small mat- 
ter. It doesn’t bulk very large 
in this great complex world. 
But it’s a symbol—a symbol of 
economic determinism. Society 
develops, evolves, as its wants 
multiply. If men, even though 
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THE DELINEATOR and [THE DESIGNER 


a copy 


The print for the September 1924 issue 
(on sale August 5th) is 


1,850,000 


(For September 1923, the print was 
1,745,000). 


Through the Blue List method, the circulation 
of the Butterick Combination is automatically 
selected from women who are: 

1.—All charge account customers of 

leading department stores. 

2.—All telephone subscribers. . 

3—85 out of 100 married. 


4.—All coming at least once a month 
to shopping centers where advertised 
are sold. 


You don’t have to pay a premium for this 
selective circulation and you get it with *5 
of the subscribers to 


Tur DELINEATOR and THE DESIGNER 
(THE BUTTERICK COMBINATION) 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York 
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Finding a Market 
In Farm Kitchens 


HERE'S no “pecking” at the farm table. 

Farmers and hired men bring their ap- 
petites in from the fields, and the kitchen 
stove runs on full schedule. 


The Calumet Baking Powder Company 
saw this immense market and for sixteen 
years has advertised in farm papers. Stead- 
ily increasing sales justified its judgment. 

This concern’s farm paper campaign grew 
from small space in black and white to full 
pages in fourcolors. The business, start- 
ing in one small room, has grown until 
it now operates three immense factories. 
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if Calumet distribution is nearly 100 per 
cent. Farm wives can buy this baking 
powder in the nation’s largest stores or 
in the little store in the neighboring small 
town. Farm paper advertising has created 
ademand reaching to the remotest corners. 


Calumet believes in the farm market. 
= When the general tendency was to re- 
trench, this concern increased its space 

and added more papers. The wisdom of 
this bold policy is shown by Calumet’s 
present strong position in farm homes. 


Farm papers feel gratified in being 
chosen to contribute to this success. They 
regard the Calumet record as a tribute 
to the agricultural press. 


The same sales opportunity is open to 
* other manufacturers of food products. 
a Farmers buy more than 30 percent of 
their food. The market, totaling millions 
of dollars, is open to those who will 





: cultivate it. | 
4 Ask your agency or any farm paper 
7 publisher for facts about the buying hab- 
. its of the farm housewife. 

1 Agricultural Publishers Association 

- Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 

1 76 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
be the seventy million population in the rural market 





———————— “NN 
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they may be actuated by motives 
of private gain, go about to create 
wants in order that they may sat- 
isfy these-wants and profit thereby, 
they are contributing to the prog- 
ress of society just the same. 

Economic determinism? Why 
there’s nothing mysterious about 
it at all. These pesky professors 
do delight in tying up simple 
ideas in fancy verbal packages— 
that’s all. 


Joint 
Campaign Sells Better 
Store Lighting 


| fa making an investigation prior 
to a better store lighting cam- 
paign which was conducted by the 
Electrical League of the Niagara 
Frontier, it was found that 5,000 
merchants located in Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls and the Tona- 
, wandas needed more adequate 
lighting either inside or outside 
their stores or in their display 
windows. The list compiled as a 
result of this survey was used by 
the League in a direct-mail com- 
paign to awaken the merchants of 
the Niagara Frontier to their 
opportunity to increase _ sales 
through more effective lighting of 
their places of business. 

Two letters and three large 
mailing folders constituted the 
mail campaign. At the same time 
a series of bulletins and educa- 
tional literature was sent to mem- 
bers of the League over a period 
of a month. Toward the end of 
the drive members of the League 
were invited to a dinner at which 
a two-act play was given with the 
object of making the audience 
realize that the electrical dealer 
who co-operated the closest with 
the joint advertising through in- 
dividual window displays, adver- 
tising and personal salesmanship 
would be the one who would 
profit the most from the collective 
effort. 

Newspaper advertising in Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls and Tona- 
wanda emphasized the need for 
better store lighting and invited 
the public to attend a series of 
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store lighting demonstrations in 
Buffalo. At the end of the cam- 
paign members of the League were 
given an opportunity to secure lists 
of the 5,000 prospects, either en- 
tire or sectional. 

Secretary H. H. Hodge of the 
Electrical League of the Niagara 
Frontier, says that the League is 
satisfied with the results of its 
campaign. He said that he has 
received a sufficient number of 
calls from interested prospects 
and congratulations from mem- 
bers of the League who aided 
the campaign by their own efforts, 
to prove conclusively that hun- 
dreds of prospects have been in- 
terested and that electrical deal- 
ers are already profiting. 


Campbell-Ewald Augments 
Chicago Staff 


The Chicago office of the Campbell- 
Ewald Compan Detroit advertising 
agency, has as four new members 
to its staff. They are: E. W. Boynton, 
an artist, formerly with the Wilson Art 
Service; Guy J. Housley, copy writer, 
formerly with the Chicago Evening 
Post; N. Eckliff, and N ; Lewinski, 
who have previously been engaged in 
advertising work. 


F. W. MacMillan with 
Bingley Engraving 

Frank W. MacMillan has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Oakland service 
department of the Bingley Photo-Engrav- 
ing Company, Oakland, Calif. He was 
for several years with the Dolman Com- 
pany, San Francisco advertising agency, 
and was at one time advertising man- 
ager of the Atlantic-Pacific Radio Sup- 
plies Company. 


Joins Mississippi Development 
Board 


Flint Wilson, for several years with 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune and 
more recently with the George W. 
Reese Advertising Agency, also of that 
ag, has been appointed assistant to 

J. Folze, manager of the Mississippi 
Ea) Board, and will have 
charge of the advertising work of that 
organization. 


British Sporting Goods House 
in Canada 


Slazengers Ltd., British manufacturer 
of tennis and other sports goods, has es- 


tablished a plant at Toronto, with a 
view to manufacturing for the Canadian 
trade. The firm formerly a sales 
office and repair works at Toronto, 
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New York Cleveland Toledo 


MacMANUS 


Incorporated 


Detroit 
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TEE SaTeReAY SVENING POST 


Walter P. Chrysler 


Announces 


Maxwell’s New Achievement 


Those who value the natural cirtues of the four- 

oh fade rcarand have hoped, some day, to find them 

united with unusua P| ute vt and briihiant 

a ett cap ne dently count upon that 
combination in the ge janwelll, 


It has long been my conviction that the four<viinder 
cat could be developed to the point where its 
performance and enduring service would match the 
coonomies, the samphcrtices and the other advantages 
which everyone knows it fo possess 


Freed from m the tyranny of tradition, the accomplish. 


dim the development 


ss of betterment has gone on continucusly 
« » latterly with the creative talent and active 
participation of the enginceriog staff which developed 
the Chrysler Six, 
Incidentally, it has involved, during the past yearalone, 
the investment of more than a million dollar in im- 
proved manufacturing equipment, with the outkiy of 
another millon dollars plagned for the commy sear 


As it stands today, the good Maxwell is not merely 
greater if every respect than ever befare, but it rep- 
resents an achrevement m the fourscstinder fick! as 
striking as the Chrysler in the fickd of sixes 


MacMANUS INCORPORATED 
A name that inspires respect 
wherever it is mentioned 
in business discussion 


Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 














Jon O.Brubak ero 


F, 
ROUPED in hundreds of neighborhood buying centers, 
25,000 grocery and delicatessen stores sell millions of dollars 
worth of food and household supplies every day to the two million 
families in the New York Metropolitan District. This immense 
market can be covered completely and effectively by Painted Wall 
and Bulletin advertising. It is Point-of-Purchase Advertising 
at its best—at the right time—in the right place—and at a cost 
of only one cent per family per month. 


550 WEST 57th STREET 


Chicago Atlanta Richmond Akron Philadelphia Wilmington 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco ‘ London, England 
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total production 


First, be sure of the % th 


You have two markets—you who sell to 
manufacturing plants. 

The big plants—comparatively few in num- 
ber—but producing 80% of the total produc- 
tion value. 

And small plants, by the legion, among 
which is split in timy pieces, the 1/5th section 
of the total production value. 

Potential customers—many of these smaller 
plants. But be sure that in striving at great 
expense for the market as a whole, you do not 
sacrifice effective advertising efforts on the 
compact and concentrated 4/5th. 

To these big plants—with big unit-produc- 
tion-values—goes FACTORY, the Magazine 
of Management. 

Its 26,000 circulation exerts an intimate in- 
fluence on those prospects who make cus- 
tomers of really substantial profit. 


THE MAGAZINE OF MANAGEMENT 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON ‘NEW YORK > PHILADELPHIA 

















The “Dare” 


Type of Appeal to 


Drive Home Essential Facts 


Some Examples of British Dramatic Copy 


By John Landels Love 


N view of the recent conven- 

tion when American and Brit- 
ish advertisers compared notes in 
London, it might be interesting to 
comment on a certain character 
of copy which is seen here and 
there in British publications. 
American advertisers have long 
used the dramatic appeal in copy, 
have featured the “dare,” so to 
speak, in the attempt to drive 
home in a forceful manner the 
strong points of their products. 
Examples of advertising of this 
type may be found in the case 
where boiling water is poured on 
varnish; in the tug-of-war with a 
suit of overalls playing the part 
of the rope and in vacuum bot- 
tles being tossed upon stone pave- 
ments. 

But Britishers are not far be- 
hind in this dramatic type of ap- 
peal or shock selling. There are 
a number of cases where the 
“dare” is put forth in a very pro- 
nounced manner. Some years ago 
an ~ extensive advertising cam- 
paign for a new brand of ciga- 
rette was based entirely on the 
excellent work performed by a 
machine which was then new but 
which has since become standard 
in the industry. Previous to the 
invention of this machine the 
overlap of paper on other than 
handmade cigarettes varied a 
great deal. In many cases it was 
as much as a quarter of an inch 
in width. The new machine pro- 
duced an overlap that seldom 
went beyond a sixteenth of an 
inch. Occasionally there was a 
variation when this width was 
exceeded. For such variations 
valuable money prizes were of- 
fered in advertisements published 
in many mediums. The novelty 
of the “dare” as well as the re- 
ward offered influenced thousands 
of smokers and non-smokers to 
purchase packages of these ciga- 
rettes with the hope of finding a 
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variation in the paper overlap. 

There are today some excellent 
examples of British dramatic 
copy, even where small space is 
used. In London there is a dye- 
ing and cleaning establishment 
with branches and agents all over 
the Kingdom, Achille Serre, Ltd., 
by name. In addition to dyeing 
and cleaning, this company water- 
proofs raincoats. Their offer is 
to clean and reproof any raincoat 
in such a manner that it will suc- 
cessfully pass the dropping water 
test for twenty minutes. This 
they say will render an old rain- 
coat absolutely waterproof. The 
company’s advertisement features 
an illustration of a coat thrown 
on a table; above it is a spigot 
with the water dropping on one 
spot of the raincoat. “Will It 
Stand This?” is the caption. The 
copy goes on to say: “Eighteen 
to twenty drops of water a min- 
ute from a height of six feet, 
that is the laboratory test for 
waterproofing. Each drop of 
water falls in exactly the same 
spot with considerable force and 
ordinary fabrics are penetrated in 
a few seconds. Few raincoats 
will stand this test for many min- 
utes, but, every raincoat cleaned 
by us is also reproofed by a proc- 
ess which has proved impervious 
under this test for twenty min- 
utes. Whatever make of raincoat 
yours may be it will receive this 
superproofing if you send it to 
us to be cleaned.” Inasmuch as 
anyone can make this test at home 
it stands as a pretty strong argu- 
ment for the Achille Serre’s 
method. 

Readers of the advertisements 
of Atkinson’s. Eau de Cologne are 
invited to make several tests of 
this product. “How to Test 
Cologne” is the caption of. one 
advertisement. Readers are asked 
to “Take a little Atkinson’s Eau 
de Cologne in the palm of your 
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f active minnow on the end of OTS IRC 
You go to different waters for different“=j——- 
A\ ' kinds of fish, and you use bait and tackle 
» appropriate to the fish desired. 
And if the fish you want are to be found 


only in a certain part of the lake or 
stream, you do not waste your time fish- 
ing in barren waters; you concentrate your 
efforts in the place where the fish are. 


When you get back from your vacation, 
and resume fishing for orders, you may 
make, if you will, a profitable application 
of your angling wisdom. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC.. He. 
120 Papers Reaching 54 Fi 
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The buyers of your goods are segregated 
in certain well defined trade and indus- 
trial groups. If you place your copy 
before the wrong group you waste your 
time and yourmoney. If, however, you 
definitely fix ypon the groups to be 
reached, pick the separate avenues of 
approach which \you know command 
preferred attention, and then tell your 
story to each group in its own language, 
you will get results. \ 

Business Papers with ‘their specialized 
appeal to specialized m4 offer you the 
ideal angling equipment, The adver- 
tising prototypes of Ike \Walton have 
long since discovered that by using the 
unique selling power of Business Papers 
they can reach all prospective buyers, and 
none other, at an amazingly low cost. — 


A. \ 
* B.5 | \ 


ber of The As- 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street - 
Fields of Trade and Industry 
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Why She Sent Her Dollar 


“Your message, “The Why of Tue Farm- 
ER’s Wire,’ is why you got my dollar! 
And why I write now is because of your 
request, “Tell us if we are right; correct us 
if we are wrong.” 


“T am one of the greatest fault finders 
but it seems to me that THe FARmer’s 
Wire stands for everything that is right 
and against everything that is wrong. 


“THE FARMER’s WiFE comes nearer exactly 
suiting us than any other magazine we take. 
Perhaps this is because it is printed just 
for us women on the farm and I find so 
much in it that helps me and makes me have 
new ideas. A farm journal should be so.” 


Recent letter from a subscriber in 
Mecklenburg Co., North Carolina. 


Our editors ‘‘get under the skin’’ 
of thinking farm women and your 
advertising copy will do the same. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


The National Magazine for Farm Women 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago 


95 Madison Ave., New York 
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hand; notice the cool sefreshing 
effect eloquent of the strength 
and quality of this exquisite per- 
fume. Rub the hands together so 
that the warmth develops the 
fragrance. Here is another way 
to test. Dip a piece of blotting 
paper in the bottle. Wave the 
paper in the air. 
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makers of Onoto pens, make a 
sufficiently daring suggestion in 
one of their small-space adver- 
tisements to counteract this preju- 
dice. To give the Chinaman his 
due there are few things so utter- 
ly spotless as a dress shirt from 
the laundry. A spot of ink on its 

snowy surface 





In this way you 
dissipate the spirit 
and release and 
intensify the per- 
fume.” “Set light 
to your Eau de 
Cologne,” is the 
suggestion of one 
display showing a 
saucerful of burn- 
ing perfume. “As 
soon as it burns 
you will notice a 
thin stream of deli- 
cate blue smoke 





You can’t burst 
this wonderful ball | ment. 


Try and see! 


stands out like a 
beacon on a cloudy 
night. Yet Thomas 
De La Rue & Com- 
pany invite you to 
suspend an uncap- 
ped and charged 
Onoto over a dress 
shirt front. “You 
can hang an Onoto 
over a dress shirt” 
is the caption to a 
recent advertise- 
You can 
“pack it in your 
linen and it will 





arise from the 
saucer. Presently 
the room is filled 
with a sweet, 
tender perfume 
which marks out 
Atkinson’s as the 
premier Eau de 
Cologne. ia: ae 
superiority of At- 
kinson’s is mainly 
due to two factors: 
(1) Atkinson’s use 
a large proportion 
of the valuable oils 
of orange bDlos- 
soms while many 
manufacturers use 
the leaves. (2) 
Atkinson’s is ma- 
tured before you 
buy it, and per- 
fume, like wine, im- 


Gt a Sqrbo Bouncer 
and stick pins into 
it—cut it with your knife 
—run over it—give it to 
the dog—throw it into 
the water—it will still go 
on bouncing as well as 
ever. 

You can’t destroy the 
wonderful bounce of this 
wonderful ball. And how the 
Sorbo Bouncer does bounce ! 
You never saw anything like 
it in your life. It fairly flies 
upanddown Get one to-day 
and find out aH about this 
astonishing ball for yourself. 
You'll be proud to show a 
ball like this to your chums. 


But mind you 
get a genuine 








Another splendid unburstable ball. It's 


The Sorbo Junior. | 








Bouncer. Just the 
attractive colours, which are 1 
guaranteed harmless, it costs only / . 





not leak. The self- 
filling safety Onoto 
only gives ink 
when you want it. 
You control the 
ink flow. You shut 
it off by a twist of 
finger and thumb.” 
Illustration and 
copy combined 
make a dramatic 
appeal to the man 
who has mussed 
up shirt and waist- 
coat with a tearful 
pen, and even if he 
decides he will run 
no risks and re- 
frains from hold- 
ing an Onoto over 
the bosom of his 
“hard-boiled,” like 





Wholesale: SORBO RUBBER-SPONGE a Damoclean sword, 


proves with age.” 











Fountain pens | 2S ieee | =the chances are 
oa oo : 
have reached a | SOS WO | ~|scthat the suggestion 
stage of perfection will banish any 
THIS ADVERTISER KNOWS THAT 


far beyond that of Yourm aapity accerts a park prejudices he may 








those days when 

humorous writers could say that 
one could easily guess why they 
were called “fountain.” Memories 
of when they leaked at the slightest 
provocation still linger, however, 
and there is still some prejudice 
against them on that account, at 
least in the British Isles. Thomas 
De La Rue & Company, Ltd., 


have had against 
fountain pens in general and in- 
culcate a strong bias toward the 
Onoto in particular. 

Many a man who has gingerly 
pulled his shoe laces with careful 
consideration and then left them 
at half tension rather than risk a 
break at a time when time was 
scarce, would probably be arrest- 
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ed by the illustration in an ad- 
vertisement for Fox boot laces. 
“The harder you pull the neater 
your foot will look, but—it’s tough 
on ordinary boot laces,” he reads. 
The text might well have stopped 
there, as, in conjunction with the 
picture showing the hands pull- 
ing without restraint at the laces, 
it says admirably all that need be 
said. 

Another advertiser presents his 
“dare” in comedy vein. In this 
case the product is a toy, a rub- 
ber ball. The Sorbo Bouncer is 
the “ball you can’t burst! And 
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, Will It Stand This ? 


“18 to 20 drops of water a minute from a 
rl height of 6 ft."—that is the Laboratory 
Test for waterproofing. Each drop of 
water falls in exactly the same spot with 
considerable force and ordinary fabrics are 
4 penetrated in a few seconds. Few rain- 
coats will stand this test for many migutes, 
but—every raincoat cleaned by us is also 
4 reproofed by a process which 
has proved impervious under 
this test far (cventy minutes! 
Whatever make of raincoat 
yours may be it will receive 
this “super-proofing” if you 
send it tous to be cleaned. 
@ And every céat is retinted, 





ae) 





too, so that it really “looks like 
rew.” as well as being a 
waterproof asnew, Our reduced 





nearest branch or sersd direct to— 


Achille Serre t: 


Heat Ore Works 
Herkney Bik, Lenton, K% 


Branches and Agents Everywhere 


Rc 











CONVINCING COPY—INDICATING AN _ AD- 
VERTISER’S CONFIDENCE IN HIS PRODUCT 


how the Sorbo Bouncer does 
bounce! You never saw anything 
like it in your life!” remarks one 
piece of copy. Once a soft rub- 
ber ball bursts it’s all up, or 
down, with the bounce. But Sorbo 
simply can’t burst. If you are 
skeptical read the Sorbo maker’s 
“dare.” 

“My word! It gives you a 
shock when you see the Sorbo 
Bouncer stuck full of pins, cut 
and slashed, still bouncing away 
as well as ever. Can you make it 
out?” Over this copy, sailing up 
in the air, is an illustration of the 
ball with a smiling face bouncing 
merrily, pinheads protruding 
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from its* cranium. <A_ knife, 
shown in the cut, has slashed 
cruel wounds which have dis- 
solved into sunny smiles. Another 
illustration shows the imperturb- 
able and still smiling Sorbo about 
to be flattened by a steam roller. 
But, the copy says, you can’t 
burst this wonderful ball. “Try 
and see! Get a Sorbo Bouncer 
and stick pins into it—cut it with 
a knife—run over it—give it to 
the dog—throw it into the water 
—it will still go on bouncing as 
well as ever.” 

And as this advertising is ad- 
dressed directly to children, the 
chances are that the Sorbo Rub- 
ber Sponge Products, Ltd., will 
find most of their gentle sugges- 
tions carried out to the letter. 
This certainly increases the ad- 
vertising value of the “dare” 
which must have a strong appeal 
to parents interested in securing 
burstless balls for their offspring. 


Burroughs Company Changes 

David R. Erwin has been placed in 
charge of the extension division of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit. He succeeds S. P. Cook, who 
has been ag Mid-Western repre- 
sentative of the Burroughs yy mee on 
Business and The Burroug Clearing 
House. 

The last four years Mr. Erwin has 
— automobile editor of the Seattle 
mes. 


Bliss Machinery Advertised in 


India 

The E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is using business-paper space in 
India to advertise “Bliss machinery for 
tin containers.” The advertising stresses 
the. company’s sixty-six years’ experience 
in building this type of machinery, and 
lists its plants and sales offices through- 
out the world. 








Fall Campaign for Knitting 


Machines 
The Steber Machine Company, Utica, 
N. Y., is starting a new fall campaign 
on its knitting machines. The account 
is handled by Wortman, Brown, & Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. 





Appoints Educational 


Advertising Company 
The Scholastic, Pittsburgh, Pa., a 
national high-sch magazine, has ap- 
pointed the Educational Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, as its advertising 
representative for the entire country. 
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Convincing Figures 


The figures show very conclusively that Wash- 
ington is a busy market during the summer. 
Its physical and commercial conditions are 
peculiarly contributory to year-round stability. 
“Business as Usual” is the summer slogan in 
Washington—and the Star, as always, the 
preference of advertisers in Washington. 


ADVERTISING IN THE WASHINGTON 





STAR 
SS SS ete ee 2,269,847 lines 
EN SC oscereeusanes naka 1,951,588 lines 
Ie I vs 5 oe biden beads ok 318,259 lines 


The latest statistics available show that of the 
12 newspapers of the country printing the 
greatest volume of advertising for the month 
of June, The Washington Star made the great- 
est gain in total advertising. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


Dan A. Carroll Jd. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42d Street Tower Building 
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SUCCESSFI 
& 
Building 


means prosperity 


When farmers are building they are prosperous— 
because it takes money to build, remodel or repair. 
United States Government figures and maps show 
where building is most active. 


It is significant that the circulation of Successful 


Farming almost exactly parallels the “building line” 
—that our coverage is thickest where the govern- 

ment maps show greatest prosperity as indicated by 
building — the richest farm market in America. 

The more than 850,000 circulation of Successful 
Farming is National in scope, but concentrated 
largely in the “Heart States,” which lead in nearly sete 
everything. Naturally, Successful Farming is the FP ' 
backbone of most campaigns to the farm field. 


There’s a Difference in Farm Papers 





THE MEREDIT|U 


E. T. MEREDITH, es } 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING > BETTER HOGARI 

Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: sas C 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY §. G. | 
123 W. Madison St. 342 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bid¢.Bad Ba 
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‘| FARMING 





N. DAK. MINN. 
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1. 
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More than 850,000 
real farm homes in 
real farm territory— 
where the building 
line proves prosperity. 






Ask our Bureau of Market Analysis 
for definite information regarding your 
opportunities in the farm field. Write 


Bureau of Market Analysis re- 
completed the most important 
in history— tabulated from 


) reports on what the farmer eats 
rads. This information will not 
tblished, but will be presented 
nerences through charts. Dates 
being made. Write. 


the advertising department for book- 
let on “Color in the Farm Field” — 
you may have the advantage of using 
four-color illustrations in Successful 
Farming. 





TUUBLICATIONS 


(TH, 


IR HOIGARDENS “ THE DAIRY FARMER 

fice: sas City Office: Minneapolis Office: F. O. BOHEN 

NNEY §. G. DAVIES R. R. RING Advertising Director 

st Bidé-ind Bank Bidg. Palace Bidg. Meredith Publications 
PEEL (POPUP OUP UPPER ECR ERE REO O ERROR ER EC EERE RCE OR EERE EES S| 





Des Moines, Iowa 


+ 
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Putting 20 Youngsters 
Through College— 


VERY Year The Birmingham 

News gives five scholarships to 
worthy students who could not get 
a college education otherwise. In 
September, there will be 20 boys 
and girls in five Alabama Colleges 
at The News’ expense. More than 
40 youngsters are getting college 
courses as a direct result of the 
movement started by The News 





four years ago. This is only one 
of the reasons why The News 


occupies the position it does in f 
Alabama. 4 
m 

hi 

NET PAID CIRCULATION ™ 
GREATER THAN : 

DAILY SUNDAY q 
76,000 87,000 . 


Che Birmingham News | : 


THe Soutn’s GREaTest NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. ; 
New York ’ Atlanta Chicago ne 
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Should There Be a Sales Manager 
for Each Department? 


When Is It Advisable to Have Separate Sales Executives for Each Line? 


Tue MippisHapeE Company 
PHILapELPputa, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We would appreciate very much if 
you give us your advice relative to a 
matter of sales policy and sales organiza- 
tion, 

We are making only blue serge suits 
at the present time using one quality 
of serge, produced by one mill. Our 
business on this number comes from 
retail merchant clothiers all over the 
United States. 

We are now contemplating the intro- 
duction of another specialty just as 
staple as the blue serge. The question 
arises as to whether the business already 
developed on blue serge will necessarily 
decline on account of the introduction of 
the new specialty. Considering the fact 
that manufacturing and finance will not 
be affected, what dangers may there arise 
in the sales department? 

Should special heads be appointed—one 
to take care of the blue end of the busi- 
ness and another of the new specialty; 
or, should the two specialties be co- 
ordinated under one sales director? 
What similarity is there in our business 
as we add lines to that of the Quaker 
Oats organization who have added Puffed 
Rice and Puffed Wheat? 

Your personal advice would be 
greatly appreciated. Your direction to 
past issues of Printers’ Inx where the 
problem has already been discussed and 
also to other sources of information will 
be likewise appreciated. 

Tue MrppisHapE ComPaNny. 


LARGE number of manufac- 
4 turers have separate sales 
forces representing different di- 
visions of their businesses. But 
not so many of these concerns 
have sales managers in charge of 
each group. 

For instance, we believe that 
Park & Tilford have separate 
groups of salesmen, selling candy, 
cigars, perfumes, grocery special- 
ties and Tintex. All of the 
groups, however, are in charge of 
one sales manager. A _ similar 
policy is followed by most houses 
that have more than one class of 
salesmen, particularly in the case 
of comparatively small companies, 
with only a few salesmen alto- 
gether. 

On the other hand, where a 
manufacturer employs a_ large 
number of salesmen, who are 


divided into groups calling on dif- 
ferent classes of trade, he is likely 


to have a separate executive in 
charge of each group. 

Curiously enough this practice 
prevails in The Middishade Com- 
pany’s own industry—the textile 
business—probably more than any 
other line. We believe that in 
businesses such as that of Amory 
Browne. & Company, the Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation, and sev- 
eral others of that type, there are 
different groups of salesmen, with 
a separate executive in charge of 
each group. Most of the large 
dry goods houses specialize their 
selling forces. For instance many 
of the departments of Marshall 
Field & Company have their own 
representatives on the road. In 
organizations such as this the gen- 
eral line salesman may work di- 
rectly under the sales manager, 
whereas the men who handle such 
specialties as underwear, handker- 
chiefs, notions, etc., may nominal- 
ly be under the sales manager also, 
but actually be more directly in 
charge of the manager of the de- 
partment for which they are 
selling. 

In fact this is a phase of the 
subject that should be considered. 
The statement has been made in 
Printers’ INK several times re- 
cently that the trend in sales man- 
agement is toward centralization 
of authority and toward decen- 
tralization in supervision. 

In most large companies, there 
is a general sales manager, or a 
vice-president in charge of sales 
or perhaps the president himself, 
discharges this function. This 
man is absolutely responsible for 
all selling and marketing activi- 
ties of the business. Under him 
may be any number of sales man- 
agers, branch managers, depart- 
ment managers and under-execu- 
tives who are in immediate charge 
of the salesmen that sell the goods 
of the particular division of the 
business with which they are as- 
sociated. That is why there are 
sO many department managers in 











charge of salesmen. A _ depart- 
ment manager of a large business 
is usually in a responsible, well- 
paid position. There is no one bet- 
ter qualified to direct the salesmen 
selling the merchandise of that 
department than its manager. This 
does not mean the general sales 
manager of the house surrenders 
his authority to the department. 
He surrenders only the super- 
vision and the immediate direction 
of the specialists selling that line. 

This type of organization exists 
in many companies. We believe 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany has some such plan. The 
manager of the soles and heels 
department, or the rubber flooring 
department, or some -other di- 
vision may direct the sales of that 
department through the various 
selling instrumentalities of the 
organization. 

In the big tobacco companies 
you will find several sales man- 
agers. For instance, there may be 
a sales manager of small cigars, 
one for large cigars, one for 
cigarettes and one for tobacco. In 
companies that make products to 
be sold to the general public and 
also to industrial users it is a 
common thing for these com- 
panies to have a sales manager in 
charge of these diverse ends in 
the business. 

In The Wahl Company, for in- 
stance, there are sales managers 
in charge of the selling of the 
Eversharp pencils and Wahl pens. 
It also has a- sales manager 
looking after all of the industrial 
business. Where the sales of a 
company reaches many different 
channels you sometimes find a 
sales manager in charge of a 
group of salesmen reaching chan- 
nels which are totally dissimilar. 
For example, the Vacuum Oil 
Company has a regular line sales 
manager and also a sales manager 
for the automobile business. 

Thus The Middishade Company 
can find plenty of examples both 
for and against the idea of hav- 
ing separate sales managers for 
each product. What it should do 
will depend on a number of 
things. If its new product is com- 
petitive with its old product, and 
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its sale is likely to hurt the sale 
of the blue serge, it will by all 
means be best to have separate or- 
ganizations in charge of each busi- 
ness. In this way both divisions 
of the business will be kept on 
their toes through friendly rivalry. 
If there is no likelihood of com- 
petition of this kind, however, it 
may be best for the company to 
try out the new product with the 
same selling organization and the 
same sales manager. This is es- 
pecially desirable if the new cloth 
supplements the old and is used 
by the same trade. Of course, if 
the new product is to go to an 
entirely different class of trade 
and a different type of man is 
required to sell it, this suggestion 
is not practicable. In that case it 
will be necessary for the company 
to operate two selling divisions. 
Even though it is necessary to 
have two selling divisions, perhaps 
at first it might be advisable for 
the company to try out the plan 
of using only one sales manager 
for both divisions or to have the 
manager of the new department 
co-operate with the sales manager. 
This will work for economy and 
for co-ordination of the policies 
of the company. This plan is par- 
ticularly advisable in the initial 
stages of marketing a new article. 
We have repeatedly seen that it is 
not advisable for a company to 
expand too rapidly. It should try 
out ideas that comprehend large 
additions to its staff rather cau- 
tiously. It is always better to 
make progress slowly. — [Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


G. F. Williams with Jaques 
Company 
George F. Williams has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the Jaques Cap- 
sule Company, Plattsburg, N. Y., man- 
ufacturer of Jaques’ “Little Wonder” 
digestive capsules. He was for several 
years with the malted milk division of 
the Borden Sales Company, New York. 


W. W. Wells, Publisher, 
“Alabama Sportsman” 


The Alabama Sportsman which has 
been started at ig or Ala., as 
recently reported, is published by the 
A. H. Cather Publishing Company of 
that city. W. Worthington ells is 
publisher and R. H. Pogue is business 
manager. 
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ecuring sales bc 


ID you ever have a store display idea sub. 
mitted to you with some such remark as 
this: 
“Yes, it costs quite a little—but it’s a 
beauty!” 
Two mistakes there! 
The selling power of a store display has little 
or nothing to do with its cost or mere beauty. 
The primary questions to consider include these: 


1 Will it make sales? 

2 Can your salesmen or jobbers be eas- 
ily shown why it will make sales? 

3 Can the dealer be easily shown how 
the display will make sales? 


4 How can you be reasonably sure that 
the display will make sales before you 


order it produced? 

Luis eaver- 5 Howcan you be sure the display will 

f a series deal- 
iat les por. Stay up one month, one season, or 
tant questions even one year—instead of one hour, 
which face the 
advertiser. The one day, or one week? 
will. be «" Out- 
door Advertis- To any advertiser we will be glad to send a copy 
i —Som = . . 
tore to ‘Con- of our 25-page memorandum entitled ‘‘ Securing 
— Sales by Store Display— Economically.” 





Weny AC KMAN Companpeo 


ADVERTISING 43 


MAGAZINE NEWSPAPER OUTDOOR STREET CA 
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ADVERTISERS 
with whom we work: 


Alfred H. Smith Co. 
Djer-Kiss Perfume, Talc, 
Face Powder, Compacts 
and Toiletries 

little The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Packer’s Tar Soap 
auty. Packer’s Liquid Shampoo 
hese: Packer’s Charm 
Vacuum Oil Company 
Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oils 
for Plant Machinery 
S- Gargoyle Marine Oils 
Procter & Gamble 
Crisco 
w Ivory Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
Chipso 
P. & G.—The White 

it Naphtha Soap 

u Sherwin-Williams Co. 

| Sherwin-Williams Paints, 

Varnishes, Stains, Enamels 
North American Dye Corp. 
11 Sunset Dyes 


r Walter M. Lowney Co. 


Lowney’s Chocolates 


The National City Co. re 
Investment Securities Ce SS 
The Wilson Fastener Co. ee: 


Wil: 
Opy Wilenap Lingerie Clasps oe ~ 
ring Seaboard National Bank 









THE BLACKMAN COMPANY 
120 West 42nd St., New York 


Please send your memorandum, “Securing Sales 
by Store Display—Economically.”’ 











70 West 
42”°St 


r CAMEW YORK 
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Is “Scare” 
Copy Attempting a 
Come-back ? 


By Andrew L. Carmical 


Y next-door neighbor is an 

easy-going, God-fearing gen- 
tleman, but the other evening he 
came bursting into my home in a 
frenzy of excitement. 

“Look at this,” he shouted, 
holding toward me a copy of a 
well-known magazine. “Here I sit 
down to enjoy a pleasant evening 
and the confounded advertise- 
ments in this publication scare me 
to death. I feel right now as 
though I should call in fourteen 
physicians, sixty-three surgeons 
and all of the dentists in Chicago. 
I don’t even dare take a ride in 
my automobile. Tonight robbers 
will probably enter my home and 
invite me to participate in a shoot- 
ing contest.” 

Finally my neighbor paused for 
breath, giving me an opportunity 
to find out what it was all about. 
He handed me the magazine with 
the pages marked that had caused 
him so much annoyance. 

After reading the advertise- 
ments that had sent him to my 
house, I could understand why 
my friend had become so wor- 
ried. It seemed that as he turned 
each page some imp of misfor- 
tune grinned at him and pro- 
claimed: “I’m waiting just around 
the corner for you. You can hide 
but I’ll find you.” 

Now copy appealing directly to 
the emotions is one of the oldest 
forms. Old-time patent medicine 
manufacturers caused thousands 
of people to tremble and quake as 
gruesome advertisements brought 
the hereafter to the fireside of the 
reader. -This type of advertising 
fell (or was supposed to have 
fallen) into disrepute. But, to- 
day the scare type seems to be 
coming back. 

Of course there are some classi- 
fications of advertising in which 
the emotions may be appealed to 
most effectively. Take, for ex- 
ample, fire and life insurance. 
The field of education or self- 
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improvement is one that offers 
almost unlimited opportunities for 
intelligent appeal to the emotions 
of men and women. The Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, La 
Salle Extension University and 
many others have made excellent 
use of this opportunity. I recall 
one particular piece of copy, pub- 
lished I think by the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, the caption of 
which was: “Three Great Fears 
That Haunt the Fireside.” These 
three great fears were: The fear 
of the loss of health, the fear of 
the loss of the job and the fear of 
a dependent old age. 

I understand that this advertise- 
ment was productive of many in- 
quiries, but the advertiser in 
question was wise enough not to 
make fear the basis of other 
pieces of copy. One gripping ap- 
peal such as this struck a popular 
chord, but too many of them 
would have created resentment in 
many readers. 

Mr. Average Man doesn’t care 
to be reminded that the next time 
he takes his car out of the garage 
he may be rammed amidships by 
a ponderous truck. Neither does 
he leap with joy at the prospects 
of having to purchase a set of 
false teeth or a skull cap to hide 
his hairless pate. The prospects 
of Tommy O’Connor paying a 
midnight visit and making off 
with the rent money is not calcu- 
lated to make the reader sleep 
peacefully. 

Let us hope that the “scare” 
type of advertising will not come 
back. Granted that it has its 
place and, when properly used, 
can be made highly effective, it is 
our humble opinion that the great 
American public can be induced 
to buy merchandise without be- 
ing sent to bed with cold chills 
staging a marathon up and down 
the spine. 


Russell-Hampton Account for 


Brouillette 
The Russell-Hampton Company, In- 
corporated, Chicago, which handles sup- 
plies for ‘clubs and fraternal Cee 


tions, has appointed Lucien M. Brouil- 
lette, Chicago, to handle its advertising. 
Club and fraternal: publications as well 
as direct mail will be used 
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WHO 
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Reads 


Advertisements— 
How MANY 


doesn’t matter if he never 
sees your advertisement. 


Not 


Advertising must do more 
than be read. 


It must sell goods. 


You can collect a crowd by 
shouting. To get reader 
attention is easy. 


But do you care for such 
attention? 


Whatever you sell is bought 
only by specific classes or 
groups of people. 


The advertisement must 
select the people who buy 
your kind of goods. 


So speak directly to the 
imminent buyer. 


The average reader as such 
isn’t the reader you want. It 


Advertising success requires 
experience, judgment, imag- 
ination and resourcefulness, 
as well as knowledge of 
publications, illustrations, 
type and ability to write. 
To know what to write is 
most important. 


Weare a group of specialists 
with long experience who, 
by personal solicitation and 
through advertising, have 
sold automobiles, foods, 
household utilities, motor 
trucks, wearing apparel, etc. 
Some of us may have learned 
what youseek. Consultation 
involves no obligation. 


C. C. WINNINGHAM 
| Advertising and Merchandising 
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Inserts That Sell 4 








Produced Offset 


PPOSE you were’a dealer. Your trade journal just arrived. 
You sit down and first thumb over the ads—no doubt. 
Your thumb hesitates at each insert—it is produced on a 
k heavier than that of the other pages. 


look as you hesitate—but there may be twenty ps inserts 
e issue. You,thoroughly read and digest the messages of 
in direct proportion to its attractiveness, its character, its _ 
tiveness. 







explains why some of the finest insert’ series now running 
produced offset. Offset. guarantees attractiveness because 
offset color blends are beautiful. 
Offset guarantees character, be- 
cause offset reproductions are faith- 
ful. Offset guarantees effectiveness 
because offset presents your message 
just as you conceived it without 
mechanical process distortions. . 


Call In An Offset Salesman 


Exceptional offset insert campaigns 
are being produced, probably in 
your own city. Find out -which 
lithographers have offset . presses. 
Call in their salesmen. 








Published in the interests of 
More Effective Advertising by 
The Harris Automatic Press 
Co., Cleveland, .Ohio, manu- 
facturers of— 


a HA RIS 


Sel\Batteries offset i) presses 
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Clarifying 


the issue— 


You hear much of “class” circulation and 
“mass” circulation, when as matter of fact, the 
only important considerations are “waste” and 
“productive” circulation. 


That there is no “waste” in the circulation of 
the Boston Evening Transcript—that its circu- 
lation represents the concentrated buying power 
of the rich Boston buying area—is attested 
by the continued leadership of the Transcript 
in classified advertising for daily papers. 


For the 6 months ended June 30, 
the figures compiled by the Bos- 
ton Newspapers’ Statistical Bureau 
show the usual Boston Evening 
Transcript lead—the Transcript 
carrying 1,558,692 lines, the sec- 
ond daily carrying but 1,307,317. 


Boston Evening Crausrript 


Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 











759 Jobber Salesmen Attend Manu- 


facturers’ Sales Convention 


How the Western Company Has Built the Kind of Jobber Co-operation 
That Really Counts 


By C. B. Larrabee 


= all this pother about getting 
the co-operation of the jobber 
there are not many manufacturers 
me are sounding a constructive 
note. Their suggestions are often 
in the nature of demands. Their 
ideas often grade ninety-ten in- 
stead of fifty-fifty, with the 
manufacturer on the long end. 
There is one national advertiser, 
however, that has been able to get 
co-operation from jobbers because 
it has offered the jobber some- 
thing that makes it worth his 
while to seek the type of co- 
operation offered. That adver- 
tiser is the Western Company of 
Chicago. 

For four years now the West- 
ern Company has been holding 
annual conventions with its dis- 


tributors, wholesalers in the drug 
field. At the last convention there 
were some fifty distributors’ rep- 


resentatives present, besides the 
thirty-odd representatives of the 
company. 

Carrying this idea a step far- 
ther the company last year con- 
ceived the idea of conventions for 
distributors’ salesmen. The result 
was three- sectional conventions, 
one held at Chicago, one at 
Dallas, Texas, and the third at 
New York City. At Chicago dis- 
tributors were represented by 407 
delegates, most of them salesmen, 
at Dallas by 134 delegates and at 
New York by 218 delegates. Fig- 
ure it out. Seven hundred and 
fifty-nine salesmen, sent to hear 
an advertiser tell them how to sell 
one item of their wide list of 
products. Moreover, the distribu- 
tor bore the expense of sending 
the salesmen. That is the kind 
of co-operation that counts. 

There are several very good 
reasons why the Western Com- 
pany was able to get this kind of 
co-operation, reasons which per- 
haps could not be applied to all 
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businesses but which are certainly 
worth the careful study of any 
advertiser who feels that he 
should be getting the better back- 
ing of his jobbers. 

One big factor is the company’s 
plan of distribution. This is based 
on the semi-agency plan. No two 
competing jobbers in the same 
city are given the Western line to 
handle. Two jobbers may com- 
pete in certain parts of their terri- 
tory, but no single strategic centre 
has more than a single Western 
distributor. 


SEMI-AGENCY POLICY EFFECTIVE 


Naturally this has a big effect 
on the wholesaler. He knows that 
he more or less controls his terri- 
tory and that he will not be up 
against any desperate competition 
from a competitor who wants to 
steal away his customers. 

In the second place the com- 
pany believes in providing the 
wholesaler with an ample margin 
of profit, a policy that the whole- 
saler has long been demanding but 
has been able to secure infre- 
quently. 

Third, Western products are 
widely advertised and backed up 
by a remarkably successful dealer 
help service. Despite some com- 
plaints to the contrary, the whole- 
saler, as a rule, is in favor of 
national advertising and is certainly 
in a position to appreciate construc- 
tive dealer help service. 

Fourth, the company is not 
competing with its own jobbers, 
selling against them in their own 
territories. This is'a factor that 
is often overlooked. In more than 
one instance the manufacturer 
who complains loudest about not 
receiving any help from his whole- 
salers. is sending out salesmen to 
compete with wholesale salesmen 
in their own fields. 

One of the greatest reasons for 
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the success of the convention was 
that it was not a “selfish” conven- 
tion. The emphasis was on West- 
ern products primarily, but no 
salesman who attended it could 
help going away a better salesman 
for every line he represented. 

The idea of the convention for 
salesmen grew naturally out of 
the regular distributors’ conven- 
tions which had been so success- 
ful. That the company had been 
able to get its distributors to come 
back year after year showed that 
it was working along the right 
lines. To give a general idea of 
the type of work done at these 
conventions it will be well to run 
over briefly the program of the 
last convention held at Chicago, 
August 6-8, last year. 

J. T. Woodside, merchandise 
manager of the company, after the 
address of welcome by the presi- 
dent, ran over past accomplish- 
ments and future plans, with the 
main emphasis on the future. 
Later he explained the fall drive 
on Dr. West’s toothbrush, with 
due emphasis on advertising in 
publications and dealer help ma- 
terial. A short list of topics will 
give some idea of the ground 
covered by the rest of the 
speeches. Bear in mind that a 
great many of these speeches are 
the work of distributors them- 
selves. 

They are “The Retailer,” “Re- 
tail Selling,” “Selling the Re- 
tailer,” “Salesmen and Retailer 
Quotas,” “Multiplying Sales by 
Dividing Territories,” “Effect of 
Distribution on the _ Retailer,” 
“Combination Display Case,” “Re- 
tailer Conventions— Their Pur- 
pose and Value,” “Results of 
Retail Conventions,” “Weco Ad- 
vertising,” “Executive Control of 
Sales Organizations” and “Thor- 
oughness in Selling.” 

n order to give this permanent 
form the company printed the en- 
tire convention proceedings in a 
book which was later distributed 
to all interested. Necessarily that 
is only a brief outline of what the 
convention for distributors really 
consisted of as-it is used here to 
serve as an introduction to the 
convention for distributors’ sales- 
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men. The chief point is that the 
distributors have been so im- 
pressed with the value of their 
conventions that they did not 
hesitate to pay the expenses of 
their salesmen to the three dis. 
trict conventions held later. 
Announcements of the conven- 
tion were sent out some time in 
advance of the dates set and were 
followed up by personal solicita- 
tion on the part of Western sales- 
men. They went to distributors, 
explained what the convention 
would do and did everything they 
could to promote it. That they 
succeeded is shown by the num- 
ber of delegates who attended. 


“SELLING” CONSTANTLY KEPT 
IN MIND 


The actual conduct of the con- 
vention was more or less like that 
of the ordinary sales convention. 
Entertainment for the salesmen 
was provided between sessions. 
The company, mindful of one of 
the big faults of the average sales 
convention, so arranged the pro- 
gram of proceedings and enter- 
tainment that no salesman had 
much of a chance to drift off on 
his own. The men were kept busy 
from start to finish over the whole 
three days of the sessions, with 
their minds concentrated on the 
selling of Western products, 

The convention opened with a 
talk by Mr. Woodside on the 1924 
plans of the company, a general 
covering of all the Western ad- 
vertising and merchandising plans 
for the coming year. This was 
followed by a general talk on fi- 
nancial conditions for 1924 by a 
representative of the financial staff 
of a Chicago newspaper. Next 
was a talk‘on advertising and sell- 
ing by the representative of a 
national publication. Once the 
background was sketched in, the 
convention got down to specific 
problems that confront the sales- 
man. 

W. A. Karfft, of the Buck & 
Rayner Drug Company, explained 
chain-store organization and con- 
trol, giving the salesmen a pretty 
complete picture of how a chain 
store operates. 

“Distribution” was the subject 
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The Return of 
Prosperity 


Conditions in the Kansas City territory are going to be 
better than ever this fall. The farmer is buying 
again! 


A partial list of crops already produced in Kansas 
this year has been estimated by J. C. Mohler, secre- 
tary of the Kansas City State Board of Agriculture, 
an authority on the subject. These figures are esti- 
mated conservatively and giye some idea of what 
is to be expected in 1924 as compared with 1923: 
1924 1923 Values 
Wheat .130,038,000 bushels at $1.00—$130,038,000 $66,272,621 
Oats ... 41,535,000 bushels at .45— 18,690,000 14,743,162 
Barley 12,911,000 bushels at .60— 7,746,000 10,293,661 


Total walues........cccccsccccccces $156,474,000 $91,293,661 








The people of Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma are 
going to have more money to spend this fall and 
winter! Every cent increase in the wheat market 
alone means millions of dollars for the farmers. 


National advertisers who come into the Kansas City 
market will reap fruitful returns. They will cash in 
on the spending power of the thousands who have 
profited from improved conditions. It is the adver- 
tiser's chance of a lifetime and the one who has the 
merchandise and presents it properly and consistently 
will get the results. : 


The Kansas City Journal-Post enjoys a 43% purchas- 
ing power in the Kansas City territory, YOU HA 
NOT COVERED THE TERRITORY UNLESS THE 
JOURNAL-POST AUDIENCE IS INCLUDED. With 
a daily circulation of 348,000 and a Sunday circula- 
tion of 2100,000 and an unsurpassed reader interest, 
the Journal-Post is the logical newspaper in which to 
tell your advertising story most effectively and most 
economically. 


PROSPERITY HAS RETURNED TO 
THE KANSAS CITY TERRITORY 


THE KANSAS CITY JOURNAL-POST 


WALTER S. DICKEY 
Owner and Editor 


W. Courtricut SMITH Epwin O. Syman Francis J. CROWELL 
Mor., National Advertising Gen. Business Mgr. Advertising Mgr. 


National Representatives: VERREE & CONKLIN 
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of an address by D. G. Chatard, 
sales manager of the company. 
This covered a variety of subjects 
connected with the work of the 
salesman and how the company 
was helping him in his work. 
Like most other speeches it was 
full of telling incidents which re- 
lated actual experiences on the 
firing line of selling. Another 
valuable feature of the conven- 
tion, exemplified particularly dur- 
ing Mr. Chatard’s speech, was that 
delegates and the chairman were 
continually interrupting with 
searching questions that served to 
clear a point here and emphasize 
a point there. 

D. C. Keller, president of the 
Dow Drug Company, of Cincin- 
nati, took the subject, “Retail 
Selling,” covering such points as 
clerk training, standardization, 
P. M. systems, private brands, 
market analysis, consumer con- 
tact, etc. Here, again, liberal use 
was made of incidents. 

“Personality in Selling” was the 
subject chosen by Dr. Paul Ivey 
of the University of Nebraska. 
This speech was the kind that ap- 
peals to salesmen because it is 
full of little stories, each with a 
sales moral. 

Other subjects were “Selling to 
the Retailer—Not in Things You 
Start to Do But in the Way You 
Follow Through” (illustrated by 
a number of unusual charts), 
“Selling the Retailer,” “Dealer 
Contact,” and “The Value of 
Controlled Lines.” The conven- 
tion was followed by an open 
forum for general discussion. 
The proceedings were later bound 
in book form for distribution. 

What stands out pre-eminently? 
I should say the fact that the com- 
pany was offering the distribu- 
tors’ salesmen not only better 
ammunition to help them sell 
Western products, but also to help 
them be better salesmen generally. 
It was this type of material that 
made the Western conventions 
something more than a selfish 
rally to promote the sales of Dr. 
West toothbrushes. 

Another thing that stands out, 
after a careful reading of the 
speeches, is the great amount of 
practical advice offered—not in an 
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uninteresting series of theoretical 
effusions, but in a series of highly 
interesting, really helpful talks 
The distributors’ sales conven- 
tions of the Western Company 
point a way to a new solution of 
the ever difficult problem of get- 
ting the co-operation of the 
wholesaler. They represent de‘i- 
nite action rather than a great 
deal of loose conversation, which 
has been the favorite step of too 
many manufacturers. Back of it 
all is the working out of the 
“Golden Rule” idea, which, up to 
now, hasn’t had much of a chance 
to exercise itself in the relations 
of the manufacturer to his whole- 
saler. After all, the Golden Rule 
may be a pretty good one to fol- 
low in a problem where bitter 
recriminations have been em- 


-ployed with unstinted liberality. 





Appointed Advertising Man- 
ager of Bossert Corporation 


A. M. Sorenson has been appointed 
advertising manager of The ossert 
Corporation, Utica, N. Y., “Jay Bee” 
Gans mills. He succeeds N 
herberger. For two_years Mr. Soren 
son had charge of Jay Bee sales in 
Kansas City, Omaha, and Sioux City 
territory, and for five years previously 
was manager of sales and purchases of 
the Lininger Implement Company, 
Omaha. 





“Lumber” Becomes a 
Fortnightly 


Beginning with the issue dated 
August 8, Lumber, St. Louis, will be 
published fortnightly instead of weekly. 

feature of the publication, “The 
Market Section,” will be issued as a 
“Market Supplement” on the Fridays 
the paper is not published. New 
branch offices have been established at 
Birmingham, Ala., and Seattle, Wash. 


Has Gilmore Oil Account 


The Gilmore Oil Company, producer, 
refiner and marketer of petroleum prod- 
ucts, Los Angeles, has placed its 
advertising account with Smith & 
Ferris, advertising agency of that city. 
Business papers, both domestic .and 
corel. an outdoor advertising in 
Southern California, will be used. 


H. M. Cunnington with 
Robert Bosch Magneto 


Henry M. Cunnington, formerly with 
Electrical World, New York, has joined 
the Robert Bosch Magneto pany, 
Inc., also. of that city. He is in 
charge of display and direct adver- 
tising literature, 
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A direct wire to 
thousands of 
mothers who buy 


Every month “Child Life” reaches 
homes that can afford the best — homes 
that growing children necessarily make 
spending homes. 

That is why “Child Life” is carrying 
the advertising of seventy-six national 
advertisers — of twenty-seven book pub- 
lishers —of sixty-nine toy manufac- 
turers. 





















Have you something to sell which will 
make homes better or children happier? 
“Child Life”. will deliver your message 
to mothers when they are reading to 
their children—at the time when the 
care of their homes and the welfare of 
their children is uppermost in their 
minds. 


Let us send you our rates, and a copy 
of “Child Life.” You will then realize 
from its high editorial standard why 
mothers subscribe to it—why it is the 
logical medium for your advertising. 





Ranp MSNaLLy & ComMPANY 
Publishers 
536 S. Clark Street Chicago 


CIHHHILED FLARE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 
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] 
A king St. Louis 
k = with only One Newspaper — 





When the World’s largest Chili Powder 
Manufacturers, the Gebhardt Chili Powder 
Co. of San Antonio, Texas, planned their 
1924 Advertising Campaign in St. Louis, they 
studied their problem as carefully as would 
the Commanding General of an invading 
army. 


They studied the market from every angle 
—distribution, grocers and newspapers. Aft- 
er a very careful survey, they concluded that 
they must “Take St. Louis”—and the, could 
do it with only one newspaper. 


To bear the brunt of the siege, thev chose 
The St. Louis Star because of its reputation 
for producing RESULTS. They won their 
fight—captured the city. 


What they did, you can do. You, too, can 
“Take St. Louis” with the one newspaper that 
produces MAXIMUM RESULTS at mini- 


mum cost— 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR. 











National Advertising Representative 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Chicago Detroit St. Louis Kansas City 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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The Erie Daily Times is the 


Only English Daily That 
Has Ever Been Financially 
Successful in Erie, Pa. 





That fact has something to do with profitable pe 
advertising for the obvious reason that the Erie : 
Times’ success over a period of 36 years can ing 
have been only in proportion to the returns A 
received by advertisers in its columns. hot 


The Erie Times for over 36 years an integral 
part of Erie itself and responsible for much of 
the city’s progress, is published only as a news- fat 
paper for the best interests of the public and 
as a profitable business investment. The Erie Un 
Times is not an organ of anything or anybody 
and requires no “angel” to make up annual an 


deficits. ing 
pri 
The right advertising in the Erie Daily Times 


can, therefore, be considered as a sound and pre 
profitable investment. : 


Advertisers and agencies appreciate the mu- the 
tual profit to be gained through patronizing pas 

. . “ar 
the Erie Times type of newspaper. fal 


cha 


Erie Daily Times os 





A. B. C. Member Evenings except Sunday - 

Established 1888 pri 

of 

Representatives : hot 

. . . Tar 

E. Katz Special Advertising Agency |: 
) 

New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco lea 
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Special Washington Correspondence 


T= highly successful advertis- 

ing campaigns on raisins, ap- 
ples, Oranges, prunes, walnuts and 
several other agricultural products 
during recent years would have 
been impossible, according to the 
consensus of the marketing ex- 
perts of the Department of Agri- 
culture, if the producers had not 
adopted a policy of standard grad- 
ing. And this opinion is supported 
by the impetus that Federal and 
State inspection has given to the 
local and national advertising of 
niany other farm products. 

The present results indicate that 
the Government never has inaugu- 
rated a system that. offers the 
farmer and his co-operative asso- 
ciations more and better opportu- 
nities for selling farm products. 
Under the archaic selling methods 
that still largely prevail in the 
farming industry, the middleman 
and speculators enjoy the depress- 
ing effect of mixed grades on the 
prices they pay the farmer, and 





their service in properly grading 
products before they reach the 
final market. But thousands of 
farmers in all parts of the coun- 
try have learned that by grading 
their products before shipment to 
pass Government inspection they 
can secure better prices, save 
freight charges, make quicker sales 
and utilize new and effective mer- 
chandising methods, 

Pick up one of the trade 
journals and you will find that 
producers are frequently using 
the fact that their products are 
Government inspected as_ their 
principal advertising appeal. Many 
of the largest consumers, such as 
hotels, steamship lines and restau- 
rants, are buying Government in- 
spected products whenever possi- 
ble, and certain wholesale produce 
lealers make a.specialty of them. 

As a result, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, which is in 
-harge of the inspection work for 


Forecasts Greater Advertising of 
Farm Products 


Official Inspection Is Giving Better Sales Opportunities 


they. earn a profit on the cost of. 
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the Federal Government, has re- 
ceived a number of letters from 
both large individual producers 
and co-operative associations urg- 
ing an extension of the inspection 
service and stating that it is diffi- 
cult for them to sell their products 
to advantage without certification. 

During the fiscal year recently 
closed, approximately 125,000 car- 
loads of farm products were in- 
spected at shipping points by Fed- 
eral agents in co-operation with 
State agricultural departments, and 
about 30,000 carloads were in- 
spected by Federal agents at re- 
‘ceiving points. The service was 
started by the Department of Ag- 
riculture in 1917, but more has 
been accomplished in establishing 
grades and standards, since ship- 
ping point inspection was inaugu- 
rated two years ago, than in all 
the years before. Progress during 
the last year has been astonishing, 
and, according to F. G. Robb, spe- 
cialist in inspection for the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, 
the development and acceptance of 
the service, against many obsta- 
cles, has been largely due to the 
better sales opportunities it offers 
the farmers and to the assurance 
it gives receivers that they -will 
get what they buy. 


UNABLE TO SATISFY DEMAND 


He said that a fair demonstra- 
tion of the service invariably cre- 
ated a demand for it, and that it 
was impossible to furnish all of 
the inspections requested within 
the last few weeks. “We are al- 
most swamped,” he . continued, 
“and we can’t handle all of the 
work. We'll probably inspect 
8,000 cars of peaches in Georgia 
this season, and we've just finished 
the inspection of about 2,000 cars 
of tomatoes in Mississippi. Peach 
growers in Askansas have peti- 
tioned us to extend the service 
for their benefit, saying that their 
connections in the receiving mar- 
kets have insisted on the certifica- 
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tion of all shipments, and we have 
received many requests for an ex- 
tension of potato inspection in the 
North, and there is a general de- 
mand for the service that is grow- 
ing rapidly. 

“Interest in the service never 
has been so keen in all parts of the 
country, and we have found that 
actual demonstration of it is worth 
any amount of explanation. When 
growers see how it works they 
are encouraged to grow their prod- 
ucts with inspection in mind, and 
a general tendency to better grades 
is the result in every section where 
the service is operative. 

“Last year, an excellent exam- 
ple of this came under my ob- 
servation. For the first time we 
were inspecting peaches in a cer- 
tain region in Utah, and I spent 
several days at the work on my 
way to California. Comparatively 
little of the fruit brought in by 
the growers was up to grade and 
regrading was required. This, quite 
naturally, caused a great deal of 
dissatisfaction. It seemed to the 
growers that inspection entailed a 
lot of extra labor, and there was 
some grumbling and exceedingly 
unfavorable comment. 


WISE GROWERS PROVIDE OBJECT 
LESSON 


“However, two growers had 
thoroughly informed themselves 
as to Government standards and 
brought in lots of fruit that were 
up to'the first grade, with only 
2 or 3 per cent below grade, 
when the inspection allows a tol- 
erance of 10 per cent. When 
these lots went directly and with- 
out question into the car the inci- 
dent caused a great deal of dis- 
cussion and proved to be a valu- 
able object lesson. 

“Before our inspectors finished 
the job there had been a great 
deal of talk about spraying, prun- 
ing and cultivation, and most of 
the growers had decided to adopt 
the methods of the two most suc- 
cessful producers and raise their 
fruit with the care and attention 
necessary to produce the best 
grade. And, no doubt, when we 
return this year we will find a 
vast improvement in the fruit 
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offered for inspection, and a much 
better understanding of the entire 
proposition. 

“Similar experiences have been 
the rule in the hundreds of com- 
munities where the service has 
been introduced. When the ad- 
vantages are demonstrated with 
better prices and quicker sales, the 
producers strive to raise better 
grades and they invariably adopt 
or modern merchandising meth- 

— 

Mr. Robb also mentioned some 
of the obstructions placed in the 
way of the service. While not 
common, attempts to beat the 
grade are not unknown, by any 
means, and unscrupulous pro- 
ducers have gone to extreme 
lengths to induce inspectors to 
give their products better ratings 
than the conditions warranted. In 
many communities middlemen and 
speculators, for obvious reasons, 
have done what they could to dis- 
courage producers from taking 
advantage of the service. To 
maintain the old order, so profit- 
able to themselves, they have, in 
many instances, offered as good 
prices for second grades as for 
firsts, and have stood a loss on a 
few cars in order to make the in- 
spection service appear useless to 
the grower. 

But despite every handicap of 
the kind, the inspection certificates 
have been found to be correct, 
almost without exception, and the 
grading of the inspectors has been 
questioned in an insignificant num- 
ber of cases. There is no doubt 
that the inspection service has 
gained an excellent reputation 
with both producers and buyers. 

In encouraging the farmer to 
grow better grades of products, 
the service is also having an in- 
direct effect on the merchandising 
of seed, and has safeguarded the 
farmers’ interests in several in- 
stances. Last year, a large grower 
of potatoes in the North secured 
inspection for his crop, and later 
offered his potatoes to Southern 
growers as Government inspected 
and certified seed potatoes. 

The Federal Government does 
not authorize the inspection of 
any seed crops, and when this fact 
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was called to the attention of the 
grower he insisted that he was 
well within his rights, since he 
had obtained a Federal certificate 
establishing the grade of his 
product. 

Mr. Robb explained that seed 
potatoes must be inspected several 
times during their growth to as- 
certain their final value, and that 
it is impossible to fix their grade 
for seed purposes by their appear- 
ance, color, size and texture. And 
since the grower would not desist 
from selling his potatoes as Gov- 
ernment inspected seed, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics 
instructed all of the county agents 
in the country concerning the prac- 
tice, and they in turn quickly noti- 
fied the farmers of the misrepre- 
sentation. 

In several States, this procedure 
curtailed unfair competition and 
protected the growers of seed po- 
tatoes who were producing their 
crops under State inspection, a 
service offered by the State agri- 
cultural colleges and departments. 
This State service enlarges and 
assures the markets for growers 
of seed potatoes, and its success 
has created a demand for an ex- 
tension to include other seed crops. 


STATE INSPECTIONS HELPING 


Several of the States have in- 
augurated inspection systems that 
are rumning fraudulent advertisers 
out of business, besides enlarging 
the markets for legitimate pro- 
ducers. Perhaps the most notable 
movement in this direction is the 
work of establishing accredited 
hatcheries in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
California and the State of Wash- 
ington. During the last ten or 
fifteen years the business of hatch- 
ing and selling chicks has grown 
to large proportions, and it has 
been considerably hampered by 
the fraudulent advertiser. 

In commenting on this State 
service, Roy C. Potts, in charge 
of the division of dairy and poul- 
try products of the Bureau, said 
that when the State Department of 
Markets of Wisconsin established 
the plan of accredited hatcheries 
in 1922, only ten hatcheries took 
advantage of the service. Last 
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year, however, more than eighty 
were operating under the plan, 
which is called the Wisconsin [n- 
spected and Accredited Hatchery 
System, and the other States men- 
tioned have enjoyed a_ similar 
success. 

“Because of the fraudulent ad- 
vertising and misrepresentation in 
the field,” Mr. Potts continued, 
“the demand has arisen in many 
quarters for the names of hatch- 
eries which could be certified or 
accredited by some public agency. 
The plan is simple, requiring peri- 
odic inspection by a public em- 
ployee of the hatchcries and their 
methods to see that they con- 
form to the rules prescribed. The 
flocks, hatching eggs and chicks 
are also inspected by competent 
poultrymen, and when a hatchery 
is found to be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regu- 
lations it is accredited by the State 
agency and is allowed to label its 
products with the authorized cer- 
tificate as long as it is conducted 
according to the plan. 

“Of course, if a hatchery not 
operated under the plan should 
advertise accredited chicks it 
would commit a fraud and the 
proper State agency would un- 
doubtedly take prompt action. But 
the plan is even more effective by 
making the fraudulent advertising 
of the uninspected hatchery un- 
profitable. The names of accred- 
ited hatcheries are published, and 
the farmers and poultrymen know 
that the certified baby chicks are 
the best that they can buy. 

“The plan has encouraged and 
increased the legitimate advertis- 
ing of baby chicks, has improved 
and extended the markets, and 
has enabled the farmer to produce 
better chickens and eggs. The 
work is being paralleled in other 
lines of farm products with cor 
responding results. While the 
Federal service encourages the 
hatchery inspection it has no con- 
nection with it, but we do inspect 
eggs at the receiving point, and 
we have just extended the inspec- 
tion service to St. Paul and Du- 
luth, where it will reach more than 
400 creameries.” 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Here’s Business for You 








1924 Forecast of New Building Construction 


(from January Architectural Forum) 


SCHOOLS $802,258,300 14.4% 


Hotels $635,394,600 11.4% | Churches $289,174,200 5.1% 
Apartments 568,850,000 10.2 Banks 201,165,200 3.6 
Cffice Bldgs. 504,097,200 9.9 Theaters 179,821,700 3.2 
Dwellings 416,999,600 7.4 Public Bldgs. 147,144,600 2.6 
Industrial 416,113,000 7.4 Automotive 146,323,100 2.6 
Apt. Hotels 357,368,000 6.4 Stores 140,194,400 2.5 
Clubs 313,847,100 5.6 Community 81,802,800 1.4 
Hospitals 311,168,700 5.5 Welfare 48,645,200 8 





DO YOU KNOW— 


that there are in the United States 271,319 Public School 
Buildings valued at $3,003,149,794? 


that in these schools there are 22,529,087 Pupils taught by 
719,873 Teachers ? 


and that the cost of operating these schools during 1924 
will be $1,580,671,296, of which amount $1,264,537,037 
will be expended for teachers’ salaries and $316,134,259. 
for new equipment, supplies and maintenance ? 

(The foregoing figures are based on official statistics and estimates.) 


IMPORTANT: The Elementary Schools with more than 600,000 
Teachers and 20,000,000 Pupils comprise 80% of this vast market 
which consumes veritable mountains of supplies and equipment 
every year (presidential years included). 


And this is the sector covered so intensively by Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans with a net paid circulation in excess of 160,000. 


For 34 years teachers have turned to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans for practical help in their work. One teacher writes, “To me 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is the ideal classroom in magazine 
form.” It is only natural that a magazine which does its job so well 
should be year after year the best result-getter for a long list of im- 
portant national advertisers. We strongly recommend that you in- 
clude Normal Instructor-Primary Plans on your list. It will prove 
a good investment. 


A. B. C. Applicant 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, -N. Y. 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1018 So. Wabash Ave. 110 West 34th Street 
C. E. er George V. Rumage 
Advertising Manager Eastern Representative  —% & PRIMARY PLA 
lode 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND OF RURAL SCHOOLS 
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Prosperity 
IsCuttinga New Tooth 


Agriculturally, this country is about 
$1,000,000,000 better off than it was 
thirty days ago. 


Yet, within a few months past, bloc 
politicians were picturing on paper and 
in Congressional halls dire happenings 
for the farmer. 





It made argument, but it didn’t stop the 
operation of the simple law of supply 
and demand. 


The pessimistically inclined, with a pur- 
pose, have shifted base and now look 
with alarm at the industrial situation. 


But they will find it hard to pass off that 
billion dollar increase in farm wealth. 


Giving the farmer a chance means giv- 
ing prosperity a chance. But in this, 
separate the inspired legislative nostrums r 
and political yawpings from the sounder 
workings of nature. 


Look over the adjustments, crops and 
prices of wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, 
hogs, fruit, poultry, poultry products, etc. 
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World production of wheat is down. 
Our crop is good. We have the unusual 
basic situation of good crops generally 
and high prices. 


Another thing, the balance of trade in 
our favor as between imports and ex- 
ports reached $754,000,000 in the fiscal 
year just ended. 


Under these encouraging factsindus- 
trialimprovementcan’tbe prevented. 





These same facts give the old-time bane- 
ful influence of a presidential election 
an effective wallop. 


Charting business as a whole over a per- 
iod of years shows a somewhat irregular 
saw-tooth effect. 


Prosperity is cutting a new tooth. 
It will probably not rise as high as the 
one preceding it. This means that com- 
petition is going to be severe. There will 
be no general hand-out of bulk profits. 
What effort are you making for your 
particular business? 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Saturday Evening Post The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 
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What can 
motion picture advertising 
do for 

your business ? 







motion pictures as an advertising 
) medium. All businesses cannot be 
I advertised through motion pictures. 
But we can say, positively, and from actual 
experience, that where motion pictures can be 
used the results are amazing. 


\\? 2 JE make no broad inclusive claims for 

















ViVi 


Inasmuch as our service includes the showing of 
your motion picture, practically without cost 
when we make a film, we do not attempt to sell 
our services unless we are confident we can 
deliver results. 


We are always glad to consult with manufac- 
turers and their advertising agencies, without 
obligation at any time. 


EASTERN FILM CORPORATION 
220 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Chickering 2110 


Established 1910 
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About 300 reports from inspect- 
ors recently reached Mr. Potts, 
and he selected several from the 
lot to illustrate the growing ex- 
tent of egg inspection at receiving 
points. The reports covered the 
inspection of thousands of cases 
of eggs for the United States 
Steamship Lines, a large national 
chain of restaurants and several 
other large consumers. Mr. Potts 
said that such eggs were bought 
on the specification of Government 
grades, and that the shippers and 
dealers, knowing that the eggs 
were to be inspected, were care- 
ful, as a rule, to grade them ac- 
cordingly. 

“The great importance of the 
inspection service,” he said, “is 
that it gives the producer an ab- 
solute definite product to sell. 
The proposition of grade, whether 
it be that of eggs, butter, cheese 
cr any other farm product under 
inspection, is lifted above contro- 
versy and opinion by an impar- 
tial and authorized judge. The 
Government inspection certificate 
attached to the bill of lading of 
a lot of produce eliminates innu- 
merable questions and opinions 
that hamper and retard sales, and 
leaves only the matter of deteri- 
oration, a question that is seldom 
raised and quickly answered by 
receiving point inspection, to be 
decided. 


HELPS DEVELOP NEW MARKETS 


“As in any other business, the 
reputation of a producer has much 
influence on his sales, and without 
inspection he frequently finds it 
difficult to make sales when he 
branches out into territories where 
he is not known. With inspection, 
his markets are widened as far as 
the inspection service is recog- 
nized, and if he sells his products 
under a trade-mark the inspection 
certificate immediately supports 
and emphasizes the quality indi- 
cation of his brand. Because the 
standards of quality of manufac- 
tured articles are readily discern- 
ible, as a rule, many manufactur- 
ers have found it profitable. to 
advertise and merchandise their 
products widely, and many evi- 
dences are at hand to prove that 
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the Federal and State Inspection 
Service are giving the farm pro- 
ducer similar opportunities to 
widen and better his markets with 
advertising and modern merchan- 
dising methods. 


Pennsylvania Outdoor Asso- 
ciation Elects Officers 


H. R. Johnston of Reading, Pa., was 
re-elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Outdoor Advertising Association at its 
annual meeting which was held at York 
last week. Other officers of the associa- 
tion are: Harry L, Carey, Philadelphia, 
vice-president; Tom Nokes, Johnstown, 
treasurer, and C. J. Carmody, Pitts- 
burgh, secretary. 


C. B. McCuaig Leaves 
Flexlume Corporation 


C. B. McCuaig has resigned as man- 
ager of sales promotion for the 

exlume Corporation, Buffalo, manu- 
facturer of electrically illuminated 
signs, because of poor health. William 
Gordon of the Flexlume Corporation is 
handling the work temporarily. 


S. L. Mathewson Going to 
Rochester 
S. L. Mathewson has been appointed 
tant sales of The Defender 
Photo Supply Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
effective September 1. He has resigned 
as New York division sales manager of 


The Russell Manufacturing Company, 
Middletown, Conn. 











New Accounts for Fuller & 
Smith 


The Thompson Products, Inc., Cleve- 
land, automotive parts, and The Chemi- 
tex Products Company, Barberton, Ohio, 
manufacturér of window shade cloth, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with Fuller & Smith, Cleveland adver- 
tising agency, 


R. H. Laschinger with Texas 
Newspaper 


R. H. Laschinger, for three and one- 
half years with the Southwestern Ad- 
vertisi Company, Dallas, Tex., has 
acquired an interest in the Gilmer, Tex. 
Daily and Weekly Mirror. He will 
have charge of the advertising depart- 
ment. 


New Daily Newspaper for 
Oakland, Calif. 
_ The Union Labor Record, weekly pub- 
lication of the Alameda nty Labor 
Council, Oakland, Calif., will 
its name to Oakland Record and 





become a daily newspaper sometime in 
August. 








What Do Contests Contribute to 
Salesmanship?P 


As Builders of Sound Distribution and More Capable Salesmen The, 
Need to Be Shaken and Studied Well before Using 


Hiiirson & Erten COMPANY 
Curcaco, ILL. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I should very much appreciate your 
assistance in helping me to compile some 
information regarding “Prize Contests as 
an Aid to Salesmanship.”” Could you 
also give me references to any articles 
touching on the subject which have ap- 
peared in your publications in the last 


few years? 
Hitirson & ETTEN «oe 
. S. ADLER. 


R. ADLER suggests, although 

he does not ask the interest- 
ing question, “Is the prize sales 
contest really an aid to salesman- 
ship ?” 

Printers’ INK believes that the 
prize contest for salesmen is some- 
thing like a cold shower before 
breakfast. If you like it, it’s 
great! It may be precisely what 
you need as a stimulant, but watch 
out for the reaction which inevit- 
ably follows. When the temporary 
exhilaration wears away, what 
then? 

Not all salesmen need a contest 
to produce the best that is in them. 
Not every manufacturer is in posi- 
tion to conduct a contest economi- 
cally or with more than short-lived 
benefits. 

Some of the points which need 
to be weighed before climbing on 
the prize-contest merry-go-round 
are: (1) The character of the 
product being sold. (2) Dis- 
tributive channels through which 
it is usually sold. (3) Probable 
effect of the contest on dealers and 
consumers as well as company 
salesmen. (4) The basis of 
awarding prizes. (5) The adver- 
tising obligation which the contest 
may demand. (6) The condition 
of the sales force as a group after 
the contest is finished. 

Certainly the value of a contest 
becomes dubious where a manu- 
facturer has a product or a group 
of products which are not well 
suited to this kind of selling effort. 
Even a cursory examination of a 
small number of contests is 
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enough to convince anyone of the 
soundness of the assertion thai 
many products are not at al! 
adapted to contests. Take raw ma 
terials, for example. The outpu 
of the various basic industries do 
not lend themselves readily to th 
sales contest idea, since there i 
little individuality until the stee! 
grain, lumber or whatever it maj 
be is remanufactured by someon 
a step farther along the line 
Goods that buyers ordinarily shop 
around for and buy on the basis 
of competitive prices, bids or quo 
tations do not appear to be espe- 
cially well suited for the contest. 
In fact the process of elimination 
narrows the field down to specialty 
lines and lines of merchandise 
which are or may be widely dis- 


tributed and advertised. The 
manufacturers of vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines and_ other 


household appliances and manu- 
facturers of office equipment such 
as Addressograph, Library Bu- 
reau, Burroughs Adding Machine, 
and National Cash Register are in 
a very favorable position to con- 
duct prize contests for salesmen. 
Their products and sales depart- 
ments are of the character which 
responds to the contest appeal. 

In general it has worked out 
that the sales department which 
runs into large numbers of fairly 
young men who are still growing, 
offers the biggest contest possi- 
bilities. The older salesman, who 
has arrived, or who at least is 
fairly well settled in his ways and 
his opinions, frequently looks on 
contests as “the bunk.” Not so with 
the younger man if the manage- 
ment puts a dash of imagination 
into the contest, colors it with 
timeliness and gives it the flavor 
of a game. The love of the recog- 
nition based on fair, friendly com- 
petition is inherently American. 
Even the cynical old-timer has 
been known to warm up to the 
contest when the recognition of 
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HAPGOOD “Discusses Genius 
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ee | HE BEST deteétive stories 
ever written are general] 

held to be in the Sherlo 

Holmes series. Probably they 
are. Conan Doyle and his 
famous French predecessor, 
Gaboriau, have acommon an- 
cestor. Edgar Allen Poe struck 
out of the void what has be- 
come the modern deteétive 
story. There is nothing essential either in Doyle 
and Gaboriau, or in the whole tribe decended from 
them, that is not in The Purloined Letter and a few 
of Poe’s other tales. Poe was one of those rare 
artists who seem to come from nowhere. Not 
only did he get nothing from other writers. He 
seemed also to get nothing from his environment. 
He tells us how he wrote The Raven, beginning 
with general purposes and working back to the 
image, the story and the verse. But this extraor- 
dinary analysis does not take away from the origi- 
nality of The Raven. Although some of the Sherlock 
Holmes tales and other modern short stories are 
better stories, those of Poe are likely to outlive 
them. Why? The improvements in technique can be 
duplicated, can be carried further. The atmosphere 
of genius that breathes in the style of Poe cannot. 
You can find in Poe’s stories touches that a modern 
technician would omit. What is more important, 
you will find constant effeéts that no one but Poe 
could bring about. It is a difference, a way of saying 
something—a stroke that is everything. It is genius. 
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The foregoing editorial is one of ten written by Norman Hapgood 
and appearing in the August issue of Hearst’s International Magazine. 
Mr. Hapgood is internationally famous for his aggressive, liberal 
discussions of world-wide affairs and his influence in moulding 
public opinion is immeasurable. As Editor of Hearst’s International, 
he has broadened the scope of the magazine and he deserves much 
credit for the remarkable circulation gains of the past two years. 
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his associates and the home office 
was in the balance. 

Having decided to hold a con- 
test, how is the sales manager to 
reward his men? Here opens up 
the inexhaustible subject of setting 
quotas. Some manufacturers 
award their prizes on a straight 
sales basis, making the volume of 
dollars-and-cents business secured 
on the whole line of products the 
one and only consideration. Of 
course the manufacturer of a 
single specialty like a vacuum 
cleaner or a washing machine has 
no problem at all. The number 
of machines demonstrated and sold 
answers his requirements for prize 
awards fully. The trouble with 
basing awards only on dollar-and- 
cents volume when the sales force 
is handling a group or line of 
products is that the salesman will 
neglect certain items which need 
promotion most in order to swell 
his volume of sales on merchan- 
dise which is well known and 
which practically sells itself, a ten- 
dency which frequently throws 
production out of gear and pro- 
duces lop-sided growth. The 
volume of sales in dollars and 
cents must be an important factor, 
but it is a perverted contest policy 
which ignores the total number of 
orders taken, the regularity with 
which these are taken, the volume 
of sales for each different variety 
of merchandise and the number 
of new accounts sold. Equitable 
quotas and fair methods of re- 
warding salesmen in the contest 
are “bearing surfaces” which need 
plenty of lubricant. 

O. W. Bartlett, when he was 
general sales manager of the 
American Slicing Machine Com- 
pany, used to find in his sales con- 
tests that it paid the executive to 
think beyond the salesman as he 
knew him during business hours. 
“The salesman’s wife and his 
family have a big interest and 
share in his aecomplishments,” Mr. 
Bartlett told Printers’ INK. 
“Their pride in his work can be 
made an important factor in de- 
veloping’ the man and in setting 
new sales records.” One of Mr. 
Bartlett’s ‘favorite plans was to 
ask each salesman to appoint a 
child as his mascot during the con- 
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test. He made it a point to notify 
the youngster of the appointment 
and explained that the company 
counted on the mascots to do a 
lot of good work for their spon- 
sors. There was an award for the 
mascot of every prize-winner, and 
it happened many a time that the 
mascot simply refused to let a 
man fall down. 

Another of Mr. Bartlett’s pct 
contest theories is that it is bet- 
ter for a salesman to compete with 
himself than with other men on 
the sales force who may be en 
tirely out of his class. The com- 
pany believed in studying each ter- 
ritory and setting a low quota 
which a man of average ability 
could make. When he went over 
this mark he began to take prizes 
“When you make a man fight it 
out with himself instead of with 
another salesman who outranks 
him, you bring out the man’s real 
personality and tie him closer to 
the home office,” said Mr. Bart- 
lett. “When he sees the contest 
as a battle with himself, the 
chances are that he will win out. 
In such a case the sales contest is 
a developer, a builder of sales 
and men.” 


A SALABLE PRIZE 


The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company conducts two national 
contests each year, each of which 
runs for two months. Besides 
these the different districts and 
branches are constantly holding 
their own contests, so that there 
is always a competition of one 
kind or another’ in progress. A 
popular method of awarding prizes 
is to give the salesman merchan- 
dise which he can sell. The man 
who makes a certain number of 
bona fide sales receives a Eureka 


‘cleaner which he can turn into 


cash. The amount that the man 
receives is, of course, consider- 
ably more than the cost of the 
cleaner to the company. 

Probably the most general criti- 
cism of the contest by those who 
do not favor it is that it is 
likely to be followed by a slump. 
While the contest is on, the sales 
staff sprints hard. Men study 
their merchandise intensively, 


work under pressure and go after : 
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A recent survey of the subscribers and newsstand buyers of Radio 
Digest based on our issue of April 26, 1924, shows 2.8 readers 
to every copy sold. Much other interesting and instructive 
data is also available. Write us for “Facts, Not Fancies, About 
Radio.” Know why advertising pays in Radio Digest with the 


LOWEST AGATE LINE RATE OF ALL RADIO PUBLICATIONS 
New Rates in Effect August 30th 


The present low rates offer the biggest buy In Radio today 
FOR LOW-COST ADVERTISING RATES 


tv EG 


ladies Wlagazine 
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In Canada its newspapers for. 


WHAT 10% WILL DO 


If every time you spend $10 
in advertising in the United 
States you spent $1.00 in 
Canadian Newspapers, you 
would have a constant, well- 
balanced, productive cam- 
paign addressed to 9,000,000 
of the world’s greatest 
consumers of goods—the 
Canadian people. 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
OF CANADA 


Write these papers—ask your agency 


The Maritime Market Ontario Market 
Population Newspaper Lond Population enegeoer 
Halifax ......75,000 Herald & Mail ee VS , 
ifs 5. 7 i . London ..... 70,000 Advertiser 
Halifax ...... 75,000 Chronicle & Echo Hamilton’. .°114'151 Spectator 
Peterboro ... 25,000 Examincr 
b Mark Kitchener 29,600 cord 
Quebec Market Kingston .:.. 25,000 Whig 
Population Newspaper —_ 
Quebec .....117,500 Le Soleil Prairie Market 
(French ) Population Newspaper 
Quebec ..... 117,500 Chronicle Winnipeg ...280,000 Free Press 
Montreal ....839,000 Gazette Winnipeg ...280,000 Tribune 
Sherbrooke .. 23,515 La Tribune Edmonton ... 70,000 Journal 
(French ) Calgary ..... 75,000 Herald 
Regina ..... 35,000 prader 
‘ost 
Pacific Market Saskatoon ... 31,364 Phoenix & 
Star 
Population Newspaper Moose Jaw... 20,000 Times & 
Victoria .... 60,000 Colonist Herald 


National or Sectiona/ Cverage 











Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd., General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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business with a magnifying glass. 
Often in their. zeal to smash rec- 
ords they ignore credit require- 
ments and try to slide orders from 
poor risks, by the credit desk. 
Once in a-while jealousies spring 
ip instead of healthy rivalry. 
[hen when it is finally all over 
the whole department lets down. 
For a month or two a heavy slump 
is on. If distribution is through 
jobbers and retailers, the retailer 
wakes up to find himself hope- 
lessly over-stocked ; and the home 
office is likely to decide that the 
trips to the factory or company 
convention, the watches, Ford cars, 
fountain pens, president’s and sales 
manager’s cups are only boom- 
erangs. The heavy stocks in re- 
tailers’ hands must be moved and 
that means an immediate emer- 
gency addition to the advertising 
appropriation. 

The Welch Grape Juice Com- 
pany found that it could avoid the 
usual after-the-contest slump by 
holding three contests simultane- 
ously, a weekly, monthly and an- 
nual contest. Under this plan a 
salesman really did not succeed 
unless he maintained his effort 
week in and week out. Over-sell- 
ing a dealer to bring up a weekly 
or monthly showing really hurt 
his chances for making a record 
in the longest and most important 
contest. Recently the .Bussman 
Manufacturing Company of St. 
Louis made the award of contest 
prizes contingent on sales made by 
retail stores to consumers, recog- 
nizing the basic principle that mer- 
chandise is not really sold until 
it moves out of the retailer’s stock 
into the consumer’s hands. In its 
last sales contest the Bussman 
Manufacturing Company offered 
rather expensive prizes to the job- 
bers’ salesmen selling its Clamp- 
o-Set lamp. To help the jobbers’ 
salesmen it also offered $1,500 in 
prizes to retail salesmen who sold 
the most lamps. Carrying the offer 
a step farther it offered another 
$1,500 to customers of retail stores 
for the largest lists of practical uses 
to which the Clamp-o-Set lamp 
could be put. It is apparent how 
each contest interlocked with an- 
other until the consumer was 
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reached and the sale could be con- 
sidered as being fully consum- 
mated. Jobbers’ salesmen sold 
more lamps than usual because the 
selling capacity of retailers in- 
creased and when the _ contest 
ended there were no swollen stocks 
on the retailers’ shelves. The 
after-contest slump was averted. 

The form that the contest takes 
is not vital enough to warrant the 
amount of time that is usually de- 
voted to digging for something 
original and amusing. In other 
words it really matters little. 
whether the contest is called an 
automobile, airplane or yacht 
race, a baseball game, a Kentucky 
Derby, a King Tut excavation 
stunt or the Olympic Games. One 
is about as good as another. Mere 
timeliness or cleverness in choos- 
ing the name or form of the con- 
test is not enough to make it a 
success. 


PROS AND CONS LISTED 


In listing the advantages and 
disadvantages of sales contests it 
may be worth while to give a 
moment or two to the experience 
of a sales manager of a paint and 
glass house in the Middle West. 
He says that the contest is likely 
to: “stimulate superficiality in 
salesmen, (2) discourage some of 
them—the weaker ones who need 
development most, (3) result in 
customers being overloaded, and 
(4) create an all-round abnormal 
condition because of the extra 
stimulus offered.” Against these 
possible disadvantages he lists as 
benefits the following: Contests 
may be used to introduce a new 
line or push a slow selling line. 
Rightly conducted they will often 
bring out the big salesman, develop 
resourcefulness and enable the 
sales executive to determine who 
is in line for promotion when the 
time comes. 

No executive can conduct a con- 
test successfully, this sales man- 
ager, believes, unless: (1) He has 
the confidence of his men; (2) 
quotas are handled so that they 
are fair to the men; (3) stress is 
placed on the number of calls a 
man makes, for one man may have 
a few big customers from whom 
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the volume will be much greater 
than that of the salesman with 
many small customers; (4) con- 
sideration is given to the differ- 
ences in territories; (5) the men 
understand the contest and its 
conditions thoroughly; (6) inter- 
esting and readable bulletins are 
sent frequently to the men to 
maintain their interest; (7) the 
contest is worked out along fair 
and square lines. Don’t let favor- 
itism enter and work to anyone’s 
advantage.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


“Realtors” Fight Use of 
Their Name 


HE owners of the word 
“realtor” are determined to as- 
sert their rights, as action recently 
taken at Norfolk, Va., would 
signify. An injunction against 
the unauthorized use of the word 
has been granted by the Circuit 
Court of that city. The decree 
was issued on complaint of the 
National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards and its member board, 
the Norfolk Real Estate & Stock 
Exchange, Inc., against . 
Townsend, who is not and never 
has been, it is stated, a member 
of the Norfolk exchange or any 
constituent member of the na- 
tional body. 
Concerning the case the na- 
tional association recently stated: 
The complaint cites that the term 
“realtor” is a coined word, originated 
by a Minneapolis real estate dealer and 
ven to the National Association of 
eal Estate Boards, and that it means 
that the person, firm or corporation 
after whose name the term appears is 
a member of a constituent board of 
the national association. 


The decree of injunction stated 
in part: 

And the Court being of opinion that 
the use of the word, “realtor,” by the 
defendant is of such a character as to 
mislead and deceive the public and to 
cause them to think that the place of 
business of such a person is that of a 
member of a constituent member of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and _ so deprive them of the 
actual member- 
and consequent 
improper 








protection afforded b 
ship in such a boar 
liability to discipline for 
conduct. 

It is therefore adjudged ordered and 
decreed, that the said C. E. Townsend, 
his clerks, agents, servants and em- 
ployees, and each and every one of 
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them, are hereby restrained and en- 
joined from the further use of the 
term and designation “realtor” or word 
of like appearance upon his office door, 
office windows, billboards, sign boards, 
stationery, calling cards, or newspaper 
advertising, or on any other material 
or in any other place, or in any way in 
which it may or might be used by or 
in connection with the real estate busi- 
ness, or in any other manner. 


The Norfolk decision is based 
on grounds essentially the same a: 
those upon which a recent decision 
was made by the IIlinois State De- 
partment of Education and Regis- 
tration. This department, which 
administers the Illinois real estate 
broker law, denied a firm a license 
because it had persistently adver- 
tised itself as “realtors” when not 
a member of a real estate board 
lie to the national associa- 

ion. 


Estimates American Cigarette 
Consumption at 70 Billion 


“Our earnings,” said Percival S. Hill, 
president of the American Tobacco Com- 
y, in a statement recently, “are run- 
ning more than 10 per cent ahead of last 
ear. The tobacco outlook is excellent. 
e are doing a bigger and better busi- 
ness than ever before. Our cigarette 
Fm ge factory in France is operating full, 
ut we still have room for an increased 
estimate 





production if necessary. I n 
cigarette consumption in the Unit 

States this year will be about 70,000,000,- 
000 cigarettes. It is increasing all the 
time. Cigarette consumption is also in- 
creasing abroad, and would be even 
greater if they could get better tobacco.” 


Appoint Thomas F. Clark 
Company 

The Oregon City, Oreg., Enterprise 
and the Tarentum, Pa., Valley aed 
News, have appointed Thomas F. Clar 
Company, publishers’ representative, 
New York, as their advertising repre- 
sentative at New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. 


R. A. Gibney Joins Chambers 


Agency 
Robert A. Gibney, formerly with The 
Warner Brothers Company, New York, 
and more recently with. Mears Adver- 
tising, Inc., of the same city, has be- 
come associated with the New York of- 
fice of The Chambers Agency, Inc. 











Represents Riker & King on 
Pacific Coast 


Benjamin Leven has been a pointed 
Pacific Coast representative of Riker & 
King, publishers’ representatives, New 
York. and is in charge of the San Fran- 
cisco office of that organization. 
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Let the Public Deeide Validity of 
Trade-Marks 


The Important Part the Public Plays in Trade-Mark Registration 


Special Washington Correspondence 

UDGING from a long list of 

cases, about two out of every 
five applicants for trade-mark reg- 
istration lose both time and ex- 
pense, and jeopardize the value 
created by the use and advertising 
of their marks, by ignoring, ap- 
parently, one of the most impor- 
tant factors in determining valid- 
ity. Aside from several of the 
most direct provisions of the 
Trade-Mark Acts, there does not 
appear to be a single important 
paragraph that is not frequently 
considered by the Patent Com- 
missioners, when arriving at deci- 
sions, in the light of public opin- 
ion. From a review of scores of 
recent cases, the conclusion is ob- 
vious that if all applicants knew 
this simple fact and used it as a 
guide, much time, trouble, expense 
and litigation would be avoided 
and the entire process of trade- 
mark registration would be great- 
ly simplified. 

The Patent Office records show 
that several hundred manufactur- 
ers every year select new trade- 
marks with no other thought, ap- 
parently, than to choose a striking 
name and an attractive design. 
These applicants spend large sums 
on artwork, printing and adver- 
tising, and frequently invest in 
considerable trade-mark value be- 
fore applying for registration. 
Then many of them find that they 
have acquired a case before the 
Patent Commissioners or the 
courts entailing loss or damages, 
and that all of their trouble could 
have been avoided if they had se- 
lected their marks with due con- 
sideration for the public viewpoint 
and interest. 

Validity should be assured so 
far as possible before any mark is 
accepted for use, and a manufac- 
turer can take a long step in this 
direction by studying the proposed 
mark in its relation to similarity, 
descriptiveness and the other pro- 
hibitions of the Trade-Mark Acts, 








and then deciding every questio: 
that arises according to the opinio: 
of the average final purchaser. I 
this seems difficult, it can be great 
ly simplified by stating the ques 
tions to a group of the public’s 
representatives. 

Many of the Patent Office cases 
indicate that the opinions of from 
twenty to fifty average men and 
women will solve innumerable seri- 
ous questions regarding trade- 
mark validity, and their judgment 
can be secured with comparative. 
ly little trouble and expense be- 
fore a mark is adopted. If the 
majority of their opinions is 
against any question of validity, 
the owner may do well to discard 
the proposed mark; but if their 
decisions, in the main, are favor- 
able, he may go ahead with assur- 
ance, and with impressive evidence 
to place before the Patent Office 
should the question of public opin- 
ion be raised by a commissioner 
before granting registration. 


MANY POINTS INVOLVED 


Several weeks ago, First Assis- 
tant Commissioner Kinnan, ex- 
pressed the reason for the advisa- 
bility of this practice on the part 
of applicants. In rendering a de- 
cision in the case of opposition of 
The Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany against the B. Heller Com- 
pany, in which it was held that 
the latter concern was not entitled 
to register the words “Snow- 
Drift” as a trade-mark for a sub- 
stitute for the white of eggs, Mr 
Kinnan said: 

“Tt is not always easy to deter- 
mine whether different articles be- 
long to the same class or have the 
same descriptive properties within 
the statute. The test is not mere- 
ly the liability of a mistake of use 
or purchase of one article for the 
other, but extends to-a considera- 
tion of whether a purchaser fa- 
miliar with one article and its 
source of manufacture would be 
likely to believe, in purchasing the 
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For three generations he has been 
perhaps the most familiar trade 
mark in America. It is practically 
impossible to find anyone who 
doesn’t know that this picture 
stands for GENUINE ‘‘BULL’’ DUR- 
HaM ToBacco —the brand that 
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Grand Old “Bull” Durham 
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taught everyone to roll his own. 

Through seven years’ agreeable 
association with The American 
Tobacco Company one of our jobs 
has been to tell smokers—old and 
new—of the enjoyment and econ- 
omy represented by this trade mark. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Clients Wwe serve 


American Stationery Company 
Personal Stationery 


The American Tobacco Company 
Bull Durham Tobacco 
Baker -Vawter Company 
Office Systems and Equipment 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Company 
Marine Supplies 
Cornell Wood Products Company 
Wall-Board 
The Cudahy Packing Company 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Davenport Bed Makers of America 
Davenport Beds 
Ditto, Incorporated 
Duplicating Machines and Supplies 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Clothing 
The Holt Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


‘Caterpillar’ Tractors 


Ingersoll Redipoint Company 
Redipoint Pencils 


Marshall-Wells Company 


Hardware and Household Specialties 
Morton Salt Company 
Salt 
Northwestern Yeast Company 
Baking Yeast - Yeast Foam Tablets 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Company 


Paints and Varnishes 


Sun Oil Company 


Sunoco Lubricants and Petroleum Products 


Western Clock Company 
Big Ben - The Westclox Family 
Western Fruit Jobbers Association 
of America 
Fruits and Vegetables 


Wheary-Burge Trunk Company 
Wheary Wardrobe Trunks 
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other article, he was purchasing 
cne which was the product of the 
manufacturer or dealer in the 
first-named article.” 

He then referred to a similar 
case, cited at length by the exami- 
ner of trade-mark interferences 
who handled the Southern Oil- 
Heller case, which sets forth in an 
enlightening way some of the tests 
for determining whether the trade 
and the public would be confused 
by reason of the use of the same 
mark or similar marks on goods 
having the same descriptive prop- 
erties. 

“The inference necessarily drawn 
from these cases,” Mr. Kinnan ex- 
plained, “and from the fact that 
the two compounds under consid- 
eration in the instant case would 
be sold by the same dealers, pur- 
chased by the same class of peo- 
ple, servants, children and others 
who are careless in ordering such 
products, that they are used in the 
kitchen as a food ingredient and 
in some instances in the prepara- 
tion and making of the same food 
product, impels the conclusion that 
the employment of the same mark 
upon these two kinds of prepara- 
tions would result in confusion in 
the mind of the purchasing public 
and that, within the meaning of 
the trade-mark statute, the two 
products possess the same descrip- 
tive properties.” 


A LESSON FOR OTHERS HERE 


Plainly, in this case, an impor- 
tant decision was based almost en- 
tirely on the probable reactions 
and buying habits of the public, 
and the applicant for registration 
of the mark that was found to 
be an infringement undoubtedly 
could have saved himself trouble 
time, money and prestige if he had 
studied the entire proposition from 
the viewpoint of the public before 
adopting and using the mark. 

In another recent case of oppo- 
sition, that of the General Baking 
Company against the Ward Bak- 
ing Company, the final opinion 
was also decided in a similar man- 
ner. The Patent Office held that 
the Ward company was entitled to 
register the word “Warranty” as 
a trade-mark for bread, notwith- 
standing -the prior use and regis- 
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tration of the word “Bond” by the 
General Baking Company for the 
same purpose. The opposition was 
largely based on the fact that the 
latter concern had obtained regis- 
tration of the picture of a war- 
anty deed, as a trade-mark, and 
employed a bread wrapper upon 
which there is a clause guarantee- 
ing or warranting the bread. But 
despite this practice, the First As- 
sistant Commissioner held that the 
words “Warranty” and “Bond” 
are not deceptively similar and 
that the opposer would not be 
damaged by the registration of the 
former word. He explained the 
decision at length and, after dis- 
cussing the wide and varied use of 
the guaranty, continued : 

“This common use of similar 
guaranties would preclude the pub- 
lic from getting any impression 
that such use indicated origin of 


the bread or constituted a trade- 


mark use. Much less would the 
public think the one word ‘war- 
ranty’ appearing in this guaranty 
clause had any significance as a 
trade-mark similar to that used by 
the applicant.” 

Less directly, the Patent Office 
recently decided the question of 
ownership of a valuable trade- 
mark by accepting the general pub- 
lic’s opinion regarding the matter. 
J. E. Bates & Company, Inc. 
brought cancellation proceedings 
against the A. J. Bates Co.; but 
the First Assistant Commissioner 
held that the latter concern was 
entitled to the registration of the 
term, “The Bates Shoe,” under the 
ten-year clause of the Trade-Mark 
Act, and that its registration 
granted on June 5, 1906, should 
not be cancelled. 

It appears from the testimony 
that A. J. Bates and J. E. Bates, 
partners in a shoe_jobbing busi- 
ness in New York City, established 
in 1885 a factory at Webster, 
Mass., and marked the shoes man- 
ufactured there “The Bates Shoe.” 
In 1905 the partnership was dis- 
solved, J. E. Bates transferring to 
A. J. Bates the factory and busi- 
ness at Webster, Mass., and taking 
over the jobbing business in New 
York City. 

The ground of the decision was 
that the evidence in the case indi- 
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cated that the trade-mark had 
become, at the time of the dissolu- 
tion of the partnership, a mark 
indicating to the general purchas- 
ing public the shoes made at the 
Webster factory. Hence it was de- 
cided that the mark went with the 
factory and its business, And the 
commissioner, in rendering the de- 
cision, further acknowledged the 
importance of the public’s opinion 
in its effect on the outcome of the 
case, when he said: 

“It is evident that A. J. Bates 
Company has done much by ad- 
vertising ‘to make the mark here 
an issue of value.” 


THE PUBLIC’S DEFINITION TAKES 
PRECEDENCE 


Several other recent cases “show 
that the commissioners are fre- 
quently inclined to accept the 
meanings of words generally ac- 
cepted by the public when ques- 
tions arise as to the definitions of 
words. The case of Harry Ber- 
ger is rather typical of these, and 
it was decided that he was not 
entitled to register the word 
“Featherweight” as a trade-mark 
for men’s and boys’ shirts because 
the public would accept the word 
as descriptive of the goods. Al- 
though the applicant contended 
that the word has a_ technical 
meaning, namely, a pugilist of 
light weight, or the lightest weight 
allowed to be carried by a horse 
in a handicap race, the commis- 
sioner said that it is believed the 
definitions cited by the applicant 
support those found in Webster’s 
International Dictionary; but re- 
garding the general understanding 
of the public regarding the mean- 
ing of the word, he continued: 

“It is common to refer to vari- 
ous articles of clothing as light 
weight or heavy weight, according 
to the relative weights of these ar- 
ticles. It is thought to be clear 
enough that the average purchaser 
would be led to believe, from the 
use of applicant’s mark upon the 
class of goods involved, that these 
articles of wearing apparel were 
of very light weight as compared 
with other articles of the same 
class. I am unable to reach any 
other conclusion than that the 
mark is descriptive of the goods 
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and would be so understood by the 
public.” 

Whether or not damage woul: 
result, if an opposer’s contentio: 
were not upheld, is also frequently 
decided on the same basis, as it 
was in the case of opposition o} 
the Galena-Signal Oil Company 
against the U. S. Oil and Supply 
Company. In this case, the Firs: 
Assistant Commissioner held that 
the latter concern was not entitled 
to register the word “Perfectol’ 
as a trade-mark for oils and 
greases because of the prior use 
of the word “Perfection” by the 
Galena-Signal company for simi- 
lar purposes. The commissioner 
held that the names and products 
were so similar as to be likely to 
cause confusion in the mind of 
the public and deceive purchasers 
and said, in part: 

“Tt is not necessary to hold that 
a purchaser of applicant’s product 
would believe, from the similarity 
of the marks, he was obtaining the 


.particular product of the opposer ; 


but damage exists where the pur- 
chaser, being familiar with op- 
poser’s mark, seeing the applicant’s 
goods with the latter’s mark there- 
on, would be led to think such 
goods were put out by the op- 
poser company.” 

Practically always, in cases 
where imitation is charged, the 
final decision rests with public 
opinion. Invariably, when imita- 
tion is proved, the Patent Office 
holds that it is an imposition that 
misleads and deceives the public. 
In the recent case of opposition of 
Hanan & Son against Hannahsons 
Shoe Company, the commissioner 
held that the latter is not entitled 
to register the word “Hannahsons” 
as a trade-mark for footwear in 
view of the prior use and registra- 
tion of the word “Hanan” and the 
words “Hanan & Son” under the 
ten-year proviso of the Trade- 
Mark Act of 1905. And therefore, 
according to the official report of 
the case: 

“The ground of the decision is 
that where a mark has been reg- 
istered under the ten-year proviso 
the use by others of a colorable 
imitation thereof is prohibited, and 
that the mark ‘Hannahsons’ is 
merely a colorable imitation of 
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ADVERTISING 








“Creating ’’ a’ Market 


‘THE market for an article is really 
made by the appeal of the article. 
Manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers merely serve that consumer 


interest. 


ND from the beginning, 
the public must be made 
aware of the new product’s 
desirability. The manufacturer 
must advertise it by some 
method, or the trade that ex- 
pects to deal in it must present 
it with the means at their dis- 
posal. 
In both instances the manu- 
facturer pays the cost of adver- 
tising. The experience of this 


organization with many prod- 
ucts shows that when a manu- 
facturer frankly faces this 
problem, he can figure the 
expense of advertising as a 
fixed cost of doing business. 
When he can undertake him- 
self, the task of telling the 
public by national advertising, 
he finds acceptance for his 
product in a shorter time and 
with less expense. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., 425-27 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








the registered marks of Hanan & 
Son.” 

It is sometimes difficult to de- 
cide as to whether a trade-mark 
is geographical, and when the 
question is brought up it is usually 
decided by the commissioners ac- 
cording to the significance of the 
mark to the public. Recently the 
J. L. Hudson Company’ was re- 
fused registration of the word 


“Luzona” as a_ trade-mark for 
women’s underwear, known as 
Philippine underwear, on _ the 


ground that the mark is merely 


geographical and, therefore, not 
registrable under the statute. 
The applicant contended that 


with the letter “a” added to Lu- 
zon, the word becomes merely a 
fanciful, coined word and not a 
geographical term. Hence he 
claimed that registration should 
be allowed. But the commissioner 
said that the island ‘of Luzon is 
very well known among educated 
people throughout the world, com- 
mented on the extensive relations 
between the island and the United 
States, and continued: 

“Tt must be held, therefore, that 
the word Luzon has, to the aver- 
age educated citizen of this coun- 
try, no other significance than that 
of a geographical term. To add the 
single letter ‘a’ to this well-known 
geographical term, and especially 
when in actual use reference is 
made to the Philippine Islands 
does not rob the mark of its sig- 
nificance as a geographical term to 
the average purchaser.” 

The buying habits of the public 
comprise another important fac- 
tor to be considered, as was shown 
recently by the case of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Company against Edwin 
Crutcher, of Nashville, in which 
the former manufacturer opposed 
the registration by Crutcher of a 
trade-mark for women’s stockings 
consisting of an arrow, with 
“Golden” printed above it and 
“Arrow” below, in view of the 
long use of Cluett, Peabody & 
Company’s well-known “Arrow” 
trade-mark on shirts, collars and 
the like. 

The applicant claimed that the 
opposer has confined its business 
for thirty-five years to men’s wear, 
which indicates that it was not 
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likely to expand its business tc 
women’s wear; but the commis- 
sioner was unable to find in the 
stipulations anything to prove this 
claim, and was not inclined to be- 
lieve that it was material to the 
present case, and said, in denying 
the registration, that it is well 
known that many women purchase 
wearing apparel for men. 

These and a number of other 
similar cases show that the appli- 
cant who adopts a mark with the 
sole idea of selecting only some- 
thing that will aid him in selling 
his goods makes a serious mistake. 
Clearly, the trade-mark laws were 
framed to protect the buyer as well 
as the seller, with the public inter- 
est paramount. And the Patent 
Office records unquestionably prove 
that the trade-marks most readily 
registered and seldom opposed are 
those created and adopted under 
a full recognition of the public’s 
important part in deciding the 
validity of all trade-marks. 


Hammel, Sutphen & Company 
Advance E. C. Anderson 


E. C. Anderson, for the last year with 
Hammel, Sutphen & Company, Inc., 
Los Angeles advertising agency, has 
been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of that organization. He was 
formerly sales promotion manager of 
the Connecticut Telephone & Electrical 
Company, Meriden, Conn. 


C. E. Williams with Odlin 
Company 
Carlton E. Williams, recently with the 
Manternach Company, Hartford, Conn., 
advertising agency, has joined the John 
Odlin Company, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., advertising agency. He was for 
three years in the sales and advertising 
promotion department of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company. 


“Vulcan” Tool Steel Trade- 


Mark Registered 


The Vulcan Crucible Steel Company, 
Aliquippa, Pa., crucible and electric 
furnace steels, has made application for 
registration of its trade-mark “Vulcan.” 
The trade-mark, which is used on the 
company’s Vulcan tool steels, is regu- 
larly advertised in business papers. 


St. Louis Clothing Account 


for Chicago Agency 
The Goldsmith Clothing Company, St. 
Louis, has placed its advertising account 
with Rosenberg Company, Chicago, ad- 
vertising agency. 
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“Fold it differently!” 


Give your direct mail literature 
striking attention value 


yy you feel you have exhausted all the 

copy and art ideas that will make your 
literature different from the other fellow’s, try 
giving your circular or broadside a distinctive 


fold. 


Employ an unusual fold to secure an unusual 
effect. You will certainly find, among the 210 
different folds that can be made on the Cleve- 
land Folder, just the fold that will set off your 
strong selling points and add to the effectiveness 
of copy and illustration. 


The possibilities for unusual display by the use 
of distinctive folds are infinite. You can prove 
this to your own satisfaction by examining some 
of the many forms that can be folded on the 
Cleveland Folder. 


Ask your printer for sample forms that can be 
folded on the Cleveland. If he does not own 
a Cleveland Folder write to us and we will see 
that you are supplied with -an assortment of 
these forms without obligating you in any way. 


THe [jeverano fone Macyine[o 
‘1929-1941 East 61st Street 


CLEVELAND OHIO 
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IN OHIO 


The Great City of Dayton 
“As You Like It” 


In Dayton there is no low tide in business; it is a city 
of 500 factories, entrenched against business uncertainty. 

A live, progressive community where no _ half-way 
measures are tolerated. 


THE OUTSTANDING PAPER 


THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


surpasses by 50,000 lines its national lineage of 1923, 
and leading in every other department. 


a a ch Be OR i 


The National Advertising Department 

















not only paves the way, but guides the traffic over the > 

selling avenues of national business. 50,000 Daily News - 

streets lead to the central point—Success. There are 3 

500,000 people along these streets and here lies your f 

market in Dayton Territory. t 
Not content with chance or uncertainty, each and every 

- national campaign is handled with pronounced precision : 

and here lie the possibilities for results. . 
The tremendous circulation of the News amounts to 

practically full coverage. Nearly every family in this : 

great city ig a subscriber to the Daily News and herein . 

lies success. P 

The News in Dayton leads far beyond comparison— , 

the outstanding paper—and the dominant force in its . 

community. , 

S| 

The News League 

DAYTON DAILY NEWS a 

SPRINGFIELD DAILY NEWS 

u 

CANTON DAILY NEWS tt 

MIAMI DAILY NEWS, Florida v 

Oo} 

bl 

Advertising Representatives : V 

I. A. KLEIN, I, A. KLEIN, al 

50 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 76 W. Monroe, Chicago 3 

I 

bi 
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“Dealer’s Name Here - - - - 


9 


What Manufacturers Can Do to Lessen the Mortality among Advertising 
Pieces Put Out to Help the Dealer Sell 


By Jack W. Speare 


OX E of these days some adver- 
tising engineer will unlimber 
his trusty slide rule and tell us ex- 
actly how many piles the height of 
the Woolworth Building, or how 
many paths from Podunk to Pet- 
rograd may be made with the 
newspaper electros and _ other 
“dealer helps” that are thrown out 
every year on the nation’s dump 
heap. 

The extent of this waste must 
be apparent to everyone who has 
to do with the handling of such 
material—particularly those who 
pay the bills for it. Moreover, the 
remedy is so obvious that almost 
anyone can apply it without a doc- 
tor’s prescription. 

It happens in my own experi- 
ence that I am on both sides of 
this “Dealer Help” problem. 
Speaking, then, from the stand- 
point of having to deal with this 
situation from both sides, I want 
to present a few angles that may 
— those who see only the half 
of it. 

‘Perhaps the most common cause 
of dealer helps that do not help, 
or rather do not get an opportu- 
nity to help, is that their prepara- 
tion is so often entrusted to some- 
one whose view of the matter is 
mostly one-sided. Being so full 
of his product, he devotes his 
space to magnifying that product 
and its producers (who, after all, 
are the source of his pay envelope, 
and therefore entitled to first 
glaim on his consideration). 

So he magnifies and glorifies 
until he finds that he has reached 
the bottom of his newspaper ad- 
vertisement or the foot of page 4 
on his envelope enclosure. 

When he submits his neatly 
blocked-out dummy to the Man 
Who Signs the Checks he is prob- 
ably cautioned not to overlook the 
dealer who is to distribute this 
fruit of his genius, so he goes 
back to his desk and tries to 
squeeze out enough of his stuff to 
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get the dealer in somewhere down 
at the bottom. He cuts put a 
word here, a two-point lead there, 
and perhaps shaves the edges off 
of an illustration, until he has 
managed to achieve a tiny panel 
about the thickness of a thin dime. 
This he hastily labels: 


For Sale By 
’ DEALER’S NAME HERE—” 


shoots it to the printer, and goes 
out to lunch. 

The distributor or retailer re- 
ceives this electro, or a sample 
copy of the gaily illustrated 
printed matter, as the case may be, 
along with a circular letter in 
which the manufacturer congratu- 
lates the dealer on the great help 
he (the manufacturer) is thus 
conferring upon him (the dealer), 
and commanding that he fail not 
to “cash in” on this splendid sales 
stimulator, see proof attached, etc. 

Now, here is the dealer scan- 
ning the proof, and here are some 
of the points that register in his 
retailer mind to the utter disre- 
gard of any merit the production 
may admittedly possess as a piece 
of sales material: 

If the dealer’s name has been 
inserted, instead of leaving a tiny 
natch of white in the microscopic 
space squeezed out for that pur- 
pose, there is a chance that the 
name has been misspelled or the 
firm style jumbled in some man- 
ner that is anything but compli- 
mentary to the dealer. 

Inevitably, if the dealer has 
some distinctive style of letter 
or a trade-mark that he uses in his 
advertisements, it will be missing, 
because there is no room for it; 
and, you may depend upon it, that 
feature is dear to his heart, and its 
absence will be reflected in his 
face as he notes it. 

Quite incidentally, please note 
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that your first-class, live-wire job- 
ber or retailer usually takes some 
pains with his own advertising 
matter and has a more or less 
competent advertising man to su- 
pervise it. This local advertising 
man is cursed like his employer, 
with the retail mind, and the first 
thing he does, if he does anything, 
is tOgjump on the manufacturer 
for carelessness in handling the 
dealer imprint. Too often the 
manufacturer will overlook the 
point entirely and set this dealer 
down as a “crank.” 

Supposing the matter of the 
dealer’s imprint has escaped all 
these pitfalls, then as he looks 
over the text and illustration, the 
dealer may find to his dismay that 
it features some new or special 
number in the line, one which he 
does not carry and does not pro- 
pose to be crowded into stocking 
by sending out an announcement 
that will create more or less in- 
quiry on the part of his customers. 
Or it may illustrate a number that 
is being pushed successfully by a 
competitor who has part of the 
same line; or perhaps a dealer in 
another territory which overlaps 
his own. 

It is often obvious that advertis- 
ing intended for distribution by 
dealers is prepared by people who 
see it only as “raw material” from 
the printer, tied up in neatly la- 
beled packages of 500 or 1,000 
pieces each. They have failed to 
visualize it as a finished product 
in the mail, stuck up with postage 
stamps and black cancellation 
marks. They have not pictured it 
undergoing the ordeal by torture 
of cancelling machines, hurled 
through space into sorting racks 
like bullets out of a machine gun, 
jammed into mail sacks, thrown on 
and off of moving trains and 
trucks, smothered under tons of 
other mail matter piled on top of 
it, tied up in tightly rolled bundles 
by postmen who are overloaded 
and in a hurry, and, finally, 
squeezed through narrow slots in 
office doors or apartment house 
mail boxes. 

Surely, if the creators of adver- 
tising matter always took the sen- 
sible precaution to mail sample 
pieces to themselves, noting their 
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careworn appearance after run- 
ning the gauntlet of the mails, 
they would take more pains to en- 
dow it with sufficient fibre and en- 
durance to withstand the rough 
handling it is almost certain to 
encounter. 

A horrible example of this fail- 
ure to consider the mailing piece 
as mail matter came to light the 
other day. I was asked to tell a 
jobber what on earth to do with 
several thousand large mailing 
cards that had been shipped to him 
by a manufacturer whose product 
7 this jobber’s bread-and-butter 
ine. 

The mailing cards lived up to 
their press notices so far as ap- 
pearance went. They were beau- 
tifully designed and printed. But 
when it came to using these cards 
for jobber distribution trouble 
arose. The designs had been laid 
out with reference to use entirely 
by the manufacturer for mailing 
to his customers—no provision had 
been made for the jobber who was 
now asked to mail them to his cus- 
tomers. All the space, both sides, 
had been filled, chock-a-bleck, with 
illustration and description of the 
product and the name of the man- 
ufacturer. The only white space 
anywhere on the cards was the 
blank left for the address. 

Inquiry of the manufacturer 
brought the admission that this 
point had indeed been entirely 
overlooked. But, the manufac- 
iurer’s advertising department 
suggested hopefully, it would be 
all right for the jobber to print or 
stamp a small imprint underneath 
the address space. This sugges- 
tion overlooked a cardinal post- 
office rule, rigidly enforced in 
most cities, that matter of any 
kirid to be mailable must have a 
clear space for the address, with 
no printing of any kind within 
three and one-half inches of the 
right-hand end. 

Having had unpleasant experi- 
ence with this rule when the Post 
Office began to enforce it, several 
years ago, I advised the jobber 
there was nothing to do but box 
up the cards and ship them back 
to the manufacturer. 

Even supposing all these physi- 
cal details have passed muster, we 
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E sword makers of Toledo were 
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CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION, Detroit and Muskegon 


A national advertiser served by 
The Eugene McGuckin Campany 
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come to the final test: Is this 
dealer help suitable in its copy ap- 
peal, and in its size, weight and 
make-up to help the average 
dealer? 

If a newspaper advertisement, 
is it phrased to appeal to an urban 
or rural population, or to both— 
or neither? Does it picture people 
in heavy overcoats when a large 
proportion of the distribution is 
in Southern territory? Or, being 
informed by a pompous butler that 
“Dinner is served, Madame,” when 
it is notorious that the average 
customer or the average dealer 
can’t even keep a hired gal! 

Is the size of the advertisement 
such as to require an expenditure 
for newspaper space out of all 
proportion to the importance of 
this particular line in the average 
dealer’s scheme of things? 

If it is a folder, price-list or cir- 
cular, is it adapted to the 64-inch 
commercial envelope that is stand- 
ard with the average concern en- 
gaged in wholesale or retail distri- 
bution; or does it require a long 
or square envelope which would 
have to be purchased specially for 
the purpose at a price that may 
seem prohibitive? Is it light 
enough to go out in an ordinary 
letter or statement without over- 
loading a two-cent stamp? Or 
will it involve extra postage of 
two, four or even six cents, with 
the alternative of mailing it un- 
sealed as third-class matter? 

I might go on and on, catalogu- 
ing the sins of omission and com- 
mission of those who prepare pro- 
motional matter for dealers, but 
the whole thing can be summed 
up in a sentence, which also in- 
clues the obvious remedy, to wit: 

The trouble is largely in dealer 
helps which are produced to please 
the producer instead of the dealer, 
and this will always be true until 
the man who plans them is one 
who spends considerable time out 
“in the sticks” in actual contact 
with the distribution end of his 
particular industry. 

And now for the manufacturer’s 
grievances against the jobber or 
retailer who fails to be helped by 
his dealer helps: 

Most common, perhaps, is the 
agent who writes in to the manu- 
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facturer’s advertising department, 
and says: “Your stuff is fine and 
all that for some territories, but 
not for ours. Why don’t you get 
us up something special?” Tne 
answer is, obviously, that the man- 
ufacturer’s advertising departmce it 
exists to prepare material to ‘it 
the average dealer’s requiremen:s, 
and that when the dealer nee |s 
something special and peculiar ‘o 
his own individual needs it is ip 
to him to prepare it. I have secn 
advertising departments in lar :e 
factories engaged in chewing their 
lead pencils and staring at the ceil- 
ing, in the desperate attempt ‘o 
“dope out something” for the Fif- 
teenth Anniversary of Jones's 
Mammoth Emporium in Oshkos1, 
and the result was what you migit 
expect. Not knowing Jones or 
Oshkosh, the unhappy copy writ- 
ers produced a mess of generali- 
ties and sickening flattery which 
proved nothing whatsoever except 
their good intentions. 


PRAISE, FREQUENTLY, IS APPLE- 
SAUCE 


Then there is the distributor 
who invariably comes right back 
and says the stuff is “great.” This 
one has a large gold star opposite 
his name in the manufacturer's 
advertising department, and it 
sometimes takes years to uncover 
the fact that he is the easy-going 
lad who lets the stuff accumulate 
dust on his shelves until the junk 
man finally takes it off his hands 
for scrap paper. 

The way to cure these glad- 
hand boys who distribute the “oil” 
instead of the advertising is also 
fairly obvious. It consists of 
making a certain charge for all 
advertising furnished to the deal- 
er, which is fair enough. Any 
wholesale or retail merchant 
worthy of a page in the manufac- 
turer’s ledger has an appropria- 
tion for advertising, and what bet- 
ter way to spend a part of that 
money than for printed matter 
prepared by the manufacturer at 
great expense and furnished to the 
distributor at a fraction of what 
it would cost him if made “to 
his measure,” locally, in small 
quantities ? 

This matter of charging for ac- 
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“<IOld Council. Tree Bond 


zon edt 
ne 
ae ae nN ENDURING BOND! The 
1 to ‘it original OLD COUNCIL TREE was 
oa a famous old elm that stood for gen- 
uliar .o erations as a landmark in the vicinity 
—? of our paper mills at Neenah, Wis- 
A d ie consin. The Indian tribes, in earlier 
» cherad days, used the OLD COUNCIL TREE as a 
og meeting place. It was a symbol of per- 
Takes’s manence, binding them to any agree- 
apm , ment reached beneath its branches. 
rit. The famous sheet known today as OLD 
groom COUNCIL TREE BOND is justly named 
except I. for the famous tree. 
.PPLE- It is in merited demand among busi- 
; ness institutions for their stationery. 
ny ack It, too, is a symbol of permanence and 
.” This integrity, proclaiming silently but none 
posi the less effectively, the prestige of its 
and it users. 
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Where KNOWLEDGE is Bliss 
and IGNORANCE is Folly 


Ignorance may be bliss and it may be folly 
to be wise—in poetry—but not in business. 


Successful business knows, from costly ex- 
perience, that Ignorance is anything but 
bliss. And that the only connection folly 
has with wisdom is when business has been 
foolish enough not to be wiser sooner. 


Nine out of ten infirmities and failures in 
business are directly traceable to barren 
Ignorance—ignorance of trade conditions, 
of costs, of markets, of simple organization, 
system, management, control. And, above 
all, blind ignorance of the presence of a new 
order of things in business today—the order 
of exact knowledge based on dependable 
facts and figures. 


Ignorance is the bandage to the eyes, the 
chain to the feet, of Progress. Knowledge is 
the wings lifting business to Power and Profit. 


A business that knows itself does not fail. 
A business that guesses and gambles never 
fails to fail. 


A lot of “pretty little words” perhaps, these 
paraphrased epigrams of great philosophers. 
Ignorance will claim they do not apply to 
business. Knowledge knows they do. 
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yvertising should be approached 
with considerable caution, how- 
ever. The price on each piece of 
advertising furnished to the trade 
should be fixed to represent fairly 
a liberal division of the actual 
cost, between the manufacturer 
and the distributor and retailer. 
Once your merchant gets the idea 
that possibly the manufacturer is 
handing him the lion’s share of 
the expense, he becomes sour on 
the subject. 

Again, if the matter of charging 
for advertising is left entirely to 
the advertising department, it is 
possible that some departure from 
the firm’s regular custom in pass- 
ing credits, or billing may creep 
in to cause friction and make end- 
less trouble for the road salesmen 
whose success depends on keeping 
the trade happy and good-natured 
toward his house. 

I recall one large manufacturer 
who decided to offer advertising 
postal cards to his jobbers on an 
unusually liberal basis. He fur- 
nished a series of Government 
postal cards, printed in colors, and 
not only featuring the jobber’s 
name and address but listing all 
of each jobber’s leading lines as 
well as those of this particular 
manufacturer. In other words, 
several thousand postal cards were 
to be printed to order for each 
jobber, the copy in each case being 
changed according to the different 
lines of merchandise the jobber 
carried. This was giving the job- 
bers all the best of it, as they re- 
ceived a>splendid series of indi- 
vidualized mailing pieces, all ready 
for addressing and mailing, at the 
bare price of one cent postage for 
each card. 

In view of the liberality of the 
offer, this manufacturer’s adver- 
tising department decided to avoid 
the expense of opening a set of 
books, so it established a rule that 
these postal cards would be sold to 
the trade on a basis of cash with 
order or else shipped C. O. D— 
positively no accounts opened. 

Armed with this new material, 
the manufacturer’s salesmen went 
forth and persuaded a lot of job- 
bers to do some extensive postal- 
card advertising. Either the sales- 
men forgot to emphasize the terms 
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YOUR. BUSINESS 
ON THE FARM 


by Arthur W. Wilson 
of Thresher Service 


O national market- 

ing plan is com- 
plete unless it attempts 
to reach profitably the 
farm people—who 
comprise one third of 
our buying population. 


By actual visits to 
farm homes we have 
made some interesting 
studies of rural buying 
habits—which may re- 
late to increased sales of 
your product. May we 
tell you sales-making 
facts? 
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on which the cards were fur- 
nished, or possibly the jobbers in 
their eagerness for advertising 
postal cards at the cost of postage 
weren’t listening attentively. 

You can picture the situation 
from the salesmen’s standpoint 
when they made their next trip 
over the territories and found 
here and there a bale of postal 
cards being held up in an express 
office awaiting the lifting of the 
C. O. D. charges from the factory. 
Also a lot of jobbers, representing 
the salesmen’s sole source of or- 
ders, in a fighting frame of mind 
over the letters they had received 
from the advertising department 
in response to their demands to 
lift the C. O. D.s. 

In vain the salesmen argued 
that this was something special. 
They pointed out that the postal 
cards were being furnished at less 
than half the actual cost—a major 
item in said cost being the postage, 
which had to be planked down to 
Uncle Sam in advance, spot cash, 
no discount. Some of the jobbers 
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were adamant. “We spend with 
your house so many thousand dol- 
lars a month” was the burden of 
their response, “and we pay you in 
thirty, sixty or ninety days. [f 
our credit isn’t good with your 
house for advertising, it isn’t good 
for merchandise either, and your 
postal cards will rot in the express 
office before we pay any C. O. D.s.” 

What did .the salesmen do? 
What would you do if you were a 
salesman and your only customer 
within a radius of perhaps. 2(0 
miles was a jobber who felt that 
he had a grievance against your 
house? In the one case that came 
under my personal observation, the 
salesman kept after his advertis- 
ing department until it instructed 
the express company to lift the 
C. O. D. The charge was then er- 
tered on the customers’ ledger, 
where it should have been entered 
at the start. 

It all comes down to the matter 
of getting the advertising folks 
at the factory to approach the 
matter of dealer material with the 
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Trade Paper Inserts 


THE competition in trade pa- 
pers with many colored inserts 
screaming for attention, makes 
it vitally important that your 
insert be given every chance 
for success. ({ Time, too, is al- 
ways an element. & We have 
devoted close attention to this 
highly specialized branch of 
our business and are anxious 
to prove to you that we 

have developed it 

to a stage very 

close to perfection. 
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fhe World Leveling ee nave been 
eaet by Us Tor bcmething ever tnree yoars and 

have given us perfect seataieation, Wo hare 3 
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Labeled Millions of 
Bottles and Still Working 


In perfect working order, after labeling 
millions of bottles, is a most valuable testi- 
monial to the worth of the World Labeler. 


It has proved its value to the plant of the 
Barton Manufacturing Co., by increasing 
| production, by lowering labor costs and by 
uniform and neat labeling. 


Let us show you that the World Labeler will work for 
you as it does for them. 


Write for full information 
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dealer viewpoint in mind. There 
is only one man in the average 
factory who understands the view- 
point of any particular dealer on 
that factory’s books, and that man 
is the road salesman who calls on 
that dealer. If there is any edu- 
cational work to be done on the 
dealer, that salesman is the man 
to do it—or at least he should be 
consulted about it. The advertis- 
ing department which ignores the 
house salesman in preparing its 
dealer helps, or goes contrary to 
the general house policy in han- 
dling its business with the dealers, 
that advertising department is 
never going to flaunt any medals 
from dealers who have _ been 
“helped.” 

As for that unspeakable wretch, 
the dealer who fails to use the 
helps offered by the manufacturer, 
investigation will show that most 
good merchants, wholesale as well 
as retail, are keenly alive to the 
value of good advertising material 
calculated to stimulate the demand 
for specific lines of merchandise 
that they handle. The merchant 
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who figures on the manufacturer’s 
or jobber’s books as an aggressive, 
A-1 outlet is almost invariably a 
keen advertiser. As for the other 
kind, the merchant who won't hel) 
himself or ‘allow anyone else to 
help him—well, he is being elimi- 
nated by the fierce stress of com- 
petition, anyway, regardless of 
what the manufacturer’s advertis- 
a department may try to do fo 
im. 


Becomes “Ohio Valley Hom« 
Furnishers Digest” 


The Home Furnishers Digest, pub 
lished by the Fathauer-Feuss Company 
Cincinnati, has changed its name to the 
Ohio Valley Home Furnishers Digest, 
having been selected as the official ubli- 
cation of the Ohio Valley Retail Furni 
ture Association. 





Form Advertising Craftsmen, 


Inc. 

Sidney A. Siegel and Max A. Haber 
have formed the firm of Advertising- 
Craftsmen, Inc., at New York. They 
are specializing i in layout, typography and 
advertising production. Mr. aber is 
president, and Mr. Siegel, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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Re FOOD ADVERTISING 


in San Francisco 


In arranging appropriation for the San Francis- 
co area it is advisable to give first consideration 
to the fact that 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CALL LEADS 
ALL OF THE NEWSPAPERS IN 
THIS FIELD IN FOOD ADVERTIS- 
ING LINEAGE, SIX DAYS for SEVEN 


The Call leads in Food Advertis- 
ing because it exerts a superior and 
irresistible housewife appeal and 
because it has earned and holds an 
overwhelming housewife loyalty 


The Call has entrenched itself safely, perma- 
nently in the heart of the housewife because: 


It is the only newspaper in its field that department- 
alizes its Food Advertising and supports its Food 
Department with an interesting and practical ‘House- 
hold Suggestion” section; 


It has so long and so thoroughly specialized its Food 
Advertising that it has established it in the reader 
mind as “Household News’’; 


Year in and year out it gives to its women readers an 

editorial service in feminine features unequaled in 

quality and interest by any other newspaper in the 
est. 





LEADING ITS CLOSEST EVENING 
COMPETITOR’ IN CIRCULATION BY 
MORE THAN 31,000 
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WHY ARE YOU 









READING IT? 





There are scores of other advertisements in this 
magazine. You will not read all of them, perhaps 
not a tenth of them. Yet this particular page — 
without color or illustration—has caught your eye. 
Why? Because its appearance invited reading. 


How about your own adver- 
tisement? Will it be among 
the few that are read, or the 
many that are passed by? 
Good typography persuaded 
you to read our ad; it can per- 
suade others to read yours. 

The practical printers who 
planned the system of Lino- 
type Typography gave first 
thought to legibility. They 
knew that type must not only 
be easy to read; it must look 
easy to read. Decorative ma- 
terial, too, was selected with 
an eye to its utilitarian value. 
You will. find the Linotype 
Typography specimens of 
great value in designing ad- 


vertising and printed matter 
that will be read. 


We shall be glad to send you 
free on request any or all of 
the following material. Just 
check the items in which you 
are interested and clip to your 
letterhead or business card. 


One-Line SPECIMEN Book ANp Sup- 
PLEMENT—A catalogue of Lino- 
type Faces. 

Compete Set oF De Luxe SpEct- 
MEN FoLpERS—A more complete 
showing of some of the more 
popular families: Benedictine, 
Bodoni, Caslon Old Face, Elzevir 
No. 3, Franklin, Lining Gothics, 
Old Style No. 7, Scotch. 

Linotyre Decorative MATEeRtAL— 
A catalogue of borders and other 
decoration classified by families. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Department of Linotype Typography 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 








{COMPOSED ENTIRELY ON THE LINOTYPE] 
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Missouri Publishers Hit at 


Election Publicity 

Why should a candidate for political 
office get free advertising? Newspapers 
are flooded with free publicity matter 
that has been prepared by paid publicity 

agents boosting political aspirants which 

rightfully belongs in the advertising 

olumns. The activities of these and 
pe wo publicity bureaus and their or- 
ganized efforts to get free space in 
newspapers under the guise of legitimate 
news constitute a menace to the pub- 
lishing business. This is the opinion of 
the. Northeastern Missouri Press Asso- 
ciation as expressed in a_ resolution 
which was adopted at the association’s 
summer meeting at Paris, Mo. 

A committee was appointed to devise 
means of combating the threatening in- 
fluence of these bureaus which promote 
propaganda that leads to “imposition, 
deception and fraud.” The resolutions 
referred to the bureaus “as a positive 
public evil and a menace to the profitable 
conduct of the newspaper business.” 


George Hearst Joins San 


Francisco “Examiner” 

George Hearst has been appointed 
assistant publisher of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner according to an an- 
nouncement of his father, William 
Randolph Hearst. As reported elsewhere 
in this issue the younger Mr. Hearst 
is the owner of the New York Daily 
Mirror. 

Other changes on the staff of the 
San Francisco Examiner include the 
appointment of James A. Callahan, 
who had been business manager, as 
general manager. He is succeeded es 
business manager by Edmund D. 
Coblentz. 


Elected Vice-President of 
Spicer Corporation 


R. E. Carpenter has been elected a 
vice-president of the Spicer Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, South Plainfield, N. J., 
Spicer universal joints and propeller 
shafts. Mr. Carpenter was formerly re- 
ceiver of the Hartford Automotive Parts 
Company, Hartford, Conn., and joined 
the Spicer corporation about two years 
ago. He was for fifteen years with the 
Taft-Pierce Manufacturing Company, 
Woonsocket, R. I., most of that time as 
sales manager. Subsequently, he became 
assistant to the president of the Alum- 
inum Castings Company, Cleveland. 





Directs ‘Gos-mer-ett” Rain- 
coat Advertising 

The advertising account of the Mead 
Rubber Sales Company, Stoughton, 
Mass.,. has been placed with The Spaf- 
ford Company, Inc., Boston advertis- 
ing agency. The Mead company is put- 
ting on the market a zephyr-weight 
raincoat manufactured from ‘“‘Gos-mer- 
ett” cloth, a waterproof material made 
ty a patented process. A newspaper 
campaign is being conducted under a 
sectional plan. 
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Are You Reaching The 
Buyer in the Church 
Field? 


—o— 
He ees $500,000,000 a year 


for Building, Remodeling, Out- 

fitting. j 

How much does he give you? 
—o— ° 


Many of our Advertisers have not 

missed an issue for 15 years. 
—o— 

It pays them—it will pay you. 
—o— 


Send for our Building Bulletin, which 
is sent free each month to our Adver- 
isers. x 


The Ministers’ Trade Journal 


The EXPOSITOR 


Founded 1899 
F. M. BARTON CO. 
Caxton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Chicago New York 
378. Wabash Ave. 17 West 42nd St. 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT 
TO KNOW ABOUT 
STANDARD REMEDIES? 


—its circulation ? 

—its influence? 

its type of reader ? 
— its advertising rates ? 


We have prepared a special 


folder covering this informa- 
tion, and would be pleased 
to mail it on request. 


Merely drop us a card and 
learn more about this publi- 
cation that fully meets the 
needs of the pharmaceutical 
specialty industry. 


STANDARD REMEDIES 
425 Star Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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Copy Man 
Wanted 


Ohio agency has open- 
ing for a real copy man. 
Mail order experience is 
essential. Must be con- 
vincing writer. Good sal- 
ary and opportunity for 
rapid advancement. 
State experience in de- 
tail and salary wanted. 
Send samples of work. 
Members of our organ- 
ization know of this ad- 
vertisement. Address 
“T” Box 245 care of 


Printers’ Ink. 
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Williams & Cunnyngham 
Appoint Dick Jemison 

Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of Chicago and New York, 
has appointed Dick Jemison manager of 
its mediums and plan department at 
Chicago. Mr. Jemison was formerly 
manager of mediums and contracts for 
the United States Advertising Corpora- 
tion at Toledo, Ohio. Prior to that he 
was advertising manager of the Old- 
field Tire Company and sales promotion 
manager of the Miller Rubber Company. 





Becomes Sales Director of 
Rogers & Company 


A. Earle Higgins, formerly sales pro- 
motion manager of Rusling Wood, Inc., 
mural advertising, New York, and more 
recently with Raney Lindenmeyer & 
Son, New York, in the same capacity, 
has joined Rogers & Company, Chicago, 
as director of sales. 

E. W. Birr, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the Union Bank Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., also has joined the sales 
staff of Rogers & Company. 


Hosiery Account for Atlanta 
Agency 
The Freeze-Bacon Hosiery Mills of 
Hendersonville, N. C., manufacturers 
of “Pisgah Maid” hosiery have placed 
their advertising account with the 
Harvey Advertising Agency of Atlanta, 
Ga. General magazines will be used. 
The Shuptrine Company, Savannah, 
Ga., manufacturer of a remedy known 
as “Tetterine,” has also placed its 
account with this agency. 





Appointed Assistant to 
Dr. Julius Klein 


Wharton Moore has been _appointed 
administrative assistant to Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and~- Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., succeeding E. J. Ayers 
who has been appointed chief clerk of 
the State Department. Mr. Moore was 
formerly chief accountant of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. 


F. J. Worsley with 
Blake, Moffet & Towne 


Fred J. Worsley, formerly with the 
Linde Paper Company, Newark, N. J., 
and the Carpenter Paper Company, Sal 
Lake City, has been appointed director 
of the sales promotion department of 
Blake, Moffet & Towne, Los Angeles 
paper supply house. He succeeds Bruce 
Kleinsmid. 


Radio Account for Gardner 


Company 
The Electrical Research Laboratories, 
Chicago manufacturer of Erla_ radio 
products, has placed its account with the 
Chicago office of the Gardner Advertis- 
ing Company. 
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HAT KIND OF 
A GIRL IS YOUR 


ADVERTISEMENT? 


r 
on - A plain girl, though a paragon of womanly 
: virtues and pleasing human qualities, often 
finds it difficult to attract and hold interest 
long enough for us clever males to make 
the agreeable discovery. The attention-get- 
ting, eye-satisfying kind can be as deepas a 
sheet of paper yet get a first reading from 
the so-called sex that does big things. 


How like advertisements... You may have 
a wonderful piece of copy—a conviction- 
carrying message—BUT, will its dress and 
appearance catch the roving eyes of readers 
and hold them long enough to capture 
their interest? Good writing, distinctive 
art work and appropriate typography are 
the golden trinity that make an advertise- 





ecre- 


sales 





: 


ultes ment a perfect ensemble. 
Vash. Weare putting the finishing touch to the 
Ayers advertisements of some of the best-known 


rk of 


o 
& 
i i iin i i i i ai, i a a a a a 


: successes in the East; studied typography 
—, \ that harmonizes with the conception and 
purpose of the message. 


Why not let our typography talk for you? 


\ 
" \ 
‘ » i \seil ° ° ° 
“salt * WIENES TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
ge \ \ INCORPORATED 
"ane 203 WEST FORTIETH STREET 
| NEW YORK 
ner 
ories, ( 


Our all-night-service insures quick mailing of proofs to out-of-town clients 


























Little Touches That Make Sales 
Manuals More Effective 


They Make the Manual the Master Key That Unlocks Sales 
By E. B. Weiss 


YAmious articles appearing in 
Printers’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
Ink MonTHLy during recent 
months have provided a fairly 
conclusive answer to the general 
question: “What shall we put into 
the sales manual?” These articles 
review the contents of the manuals 
issued by a number of prominent 
manufacturers and supply an 
accurate outline of the material 
which logically belongs in a book 
of information and instruction dis- 
tributed among salesmen. 

In those articles are to be found 
the fundamentals; the basic fea- 
tures without which a manual 
cannot very well achieve its object 
of making its readers better sales- 
men, 

But in manual compilation, there 
are little touches that make the 
manual even more effective. Some- 
times these touches of refinement 
are almost hidden. The result is 
visible, but the technique is not. 
For example, the very style of 
writing, is a little touch which 
adds to, or detracts from, a 
manual’s possibilities. A cheery, 
unaffected, human style is going to 
achieve vastly more than para- 
graph after paragraph written in 
a heavy vein. 

Then.there are thumbnail illus- 
trations, both humorous and 
serious, which liven up the book, 
making it both more readable and 
more understandable. Marginal 
notes can be made to have similar 
effects. Paragraph headings also 
play a part. But these are really 
the mechanics of sales manual 
preparation. What the book pub- 
lishers have learned about making 
a book attractive, and what ad- 
vertisers have learned on the same 
subject from the preparation of 
catalogues, booklets and the like, 
can all be applied to the writing 
and make-up of the manual. 

But take such an idea as includ- 
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ing a chapter on sales suggestions 
for the salesman to pass on to the 


trade. This is not found in many 
manuals. Yet it is a valuable 
touch which lends additional 


worth to most any manual, par- 
ticularly where the product in 
question is distributed through 
retailers. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, best known 
as makers of Johnson’s Polishing 
Wax, have a page of sales sug- 
gestions in the manual supplied to 
their salesmen. This limited space 
permits calling the attention of the 
salesman to only six sales sugges- 
tions. There is no reason why the 
list could not be extended to take 
in sixty-six suggestions, if that 
many were available. 


HELP SELL OTHER GOODS 


For instance, one of the sugges- 
tions is that if a Johnson dealer is 
also handling linoleum, the sales- 
man might explain to him the 
wisdom of waxing the samples the 
merchant sells from. “One cus- 
tomer,” the Johnson manual says, 
referring to this idea, “increased 
their linoleum sales 500 per cent 
by selling from samples which had 
been given two or three coats of 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax.” 

Incidentally, a good plan to fol- 
low, in connection with the 
Preparation of a sales suggestion 
chapter, is to accompany each idea, 
whenever possible, with the name 
or names of dealers using it, and 
the results they obtained through 
its use. This means additional 
work, but it makes the sales sug- 
gestion chapter more effective. 

A second touch, which is not 
applied as frequently as it deserves 
to be, is found in the manual of 
the' Wales Adding Machine Com- 
pany. This consists of a list of 
questions to ask a prospect for the 
dual purpose of ascertaining defi- 
nitely whether he js really a pros- 
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THIS announcement from our new offices 
will serve to remind present and pros- 
pective clients of this advertising agency 
of our removal August fourth to the 
twenty-eighth floor of the Strauss Build- 
ing. The new address is 310 S. Michigan 
Avenue. Our telephone number remains 
unchanged—Harrison 4066. 


Kling-Gibson 


Chicago 
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pect, and if he is, the type of 
model he can use most advantage- 
ously. There are about forty 
questions in the Wales list. Some 
of them read: “How many ac- 
counts? How many invoices or 
sales slips per day? How many 
people doing posting or how much 
time is spent? What form of 
cash book or record is used? 
When do bookkeepers get postings 
for last day of month?” 

In this vein, the questions con- 
tinue, digging deep down into the 
prospect’s business and business 
methods. When a Wales salesman 
has answers to all of them, or even 
to a majority of them, he is in a 
position to sell more intelligently. 
He no longer flounders around 
aimlessly, guessing at the pros- 
pect’s needs. Instead he can talk 
from the prospect’s side of the 
fence, with an accurate knowledge 
of what his prospect must contend 
with and just why he needs a 
Wales adding machine, as well as 
the exact type which will best 
meet his requirements. 

The same plan could be used in 
lines selling through wholesale and 
retail channels. The idea is really 
derived from the industrial field, 
where it is common for engineers 
to work hand in glove with sales- 
men. The engineers go out and 
secure all requisite data, prepare 
their blueprints, and give them to 
the salesmen who are then 
equipped to sell intelligently. 


ELIMINATING GUESSWORK 


When a salesman is visiting re- 
tailers or wholesalers, predigested 
information of this sort, concern- 
ing the prospect, is immensely 
valuable. In the first place, it en- 
ables the salesman to know, with 
some degree of accuracy, the size 
of the order he should aim for. 
This is something that is seriously 
neglected in selling work. Most 
salesmen, have only a faint notion 
about the amount of merchandise 
their customers and _ prospects 
could or should sell. The common 
system cannot even be called one 
of hit-or-miss. It is really a case 
of accepting whatever order is ob- 
tainable even though it be for only 
a dozen or for an amount way 
beyond the distributor’s ability to 
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more , 
Sales : 


One of our clients has 
ordered another 15,000 
| display cartons. His first 
order was 10,000. Every 
carton means a $3 or- 
der. Stands to reason 









our mail campaigns 
must be getting big re- 
}sults or this client 
wouldn’t need so many 
boxes to fill orders. If 
you want more sales 
through direct mail ad- 
vertising, place your 
order now for Septem- 
ber delivery. We are 
four weeks behind or- 
ders now. 

fdward H, Schulze, Inc. 
} 37th Floor 
Woolworth Building 

New York City 













































Sweater News 
Knitted Outerwear 
321 Broadway New York 
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=a | dispose of within a reasonable 
Sie)( Ms (2 3) \Gte , length of time. One is as bad as 
CAA Vis) AD BOA} | the other. The only really profit- 
able sale is that which is based on 
a thorough acquaintance with the 





A PRINT SHOP buyer’s needs and possibilities. 
WHERE Consequently, it would seem that 
ue icneerat, kup wert, a number of sales manuals would 
be distinctly improved were they 
EQUIPMENT IS to explain to salesmen what sort of 
EQUAL information they ought to gather 
TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF concerning prospects, as well as 


how to obtain these data. The type 


CRITICAL BUYERS OF v L i 
of information to be obtained can 


asian be most clearly illustrated by a 
ot list of questions, such as that used 
by Wales. How to collect the 


information is the subject of sev- 


eral pages in a manual issued by 
Newcomer&Company Coppes Bros. & Zook, makers of 


PRINTERS the Napanee Dutch Kitchenet. The 
124 White St., New York instructions appear under the 
heading: “Figuring Potential 

FRANKLIN 0604 Market and Natural Demand.” 


However, it is comparatively 
simple to discover methods of ob- 
taining the facts and figures which 
will enable a salesman to know 
just how much each one of his 
customers and prospects should be 
selling. What is not so generally 
known, is the type of material 
which ~—— be collected yo we 
purpose. For this reason a list o 
Wanted— questions for the salesman tu 
answer and keep record of in any 
manner he chooses, is a valuable 


Account Executive adjunct to any manual. Inci- 


d C M dentally, it is important to point 
out to salesmen, in this connec- 
an op y an tion, that once the complete ques- 


tionnaire has been filled out for 

















We are buying Ability a certain dealer, it is still neces- 
‘ Th sary to keep the record up to the 
—not experience. € minute. There are changes of all 


kinds going on continually, and an 


successful candidate alteration made in a questionnaire 


may be an experienced record may indicate to a salesman 
the sales argument which is going 
man with a record, or to de in landing an account 
“ ” or holding on to a wavering cus- 

he may be a “cub pets s 
who has more ability The Coppes Bros. & Zook 
3 manual contains a number of other 
than the man he is additional touches’ of refinement 
~ Add which increase its serviceability. 
working for. ress oe of these is found in a chapter 
oR’ which instructs salesmen in the 
E, Box 102. Care of proper method of conducting. store 
Printers’ Ink. demonstrations. Salesmen are told 
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continues to roll up sub- 
stantial gains on top of 
the 1,250,000 line gain in 
1923, and its circulation 
keeps on steadily in- 
creasing. 


Cumulative and continu- 
ous gains constitute un- 
questionable proof of 
ascendancy to leadership 
and dominance. 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
Western Representative Eastern Representative 
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If your plant works in 


sheet iron— 


there is a suggestion for you in 
this question: 


Why hasn’t somebody made 
a home furnace stoker? 


In every household where the coal- 
bin is more than two or three steps 
from the furnace—or where a woman 
has to keep the fire going during the 
day—or where a commuter rushes 
for his train in the morning—there 
is a potential demand for a contri- 
vance that will stoke the furnace in 
thirty seconds instead of five min- 
utes, without the labor of shoveling. 
Several patents have been granted 
on home furnace stokers which have 
never been marketed because they 
were clumsy and impractical. Here 
is a stoker that works with a pull 
on the trigger and a light pressure 
of the hand. Should sell for about 
$20. Consider the success of the 
water-drum lawn rollers and ash-can 
trucks. If interested in manufac- 
turing and marketing rights, ad- 
dress “‘F.,”” Box 103, Printers’ Ink. 

















Here is an Oppor- 
tunity for You 


Providing you can finance your- 
self for a few months while you 
are learning the business. We 
have an opening for you that 
should develop into a profitable 
connection with an old estab- 
lished corporation having New 
York branch offices. 


Opportunity for advancement 
and for management of Greater 
New York or out of town offices 
will be extended to right man 
who may wish such position. 
This is a straight commission 
offer and men unable to qualify 
on such a basis would not be in- 
terested. A legitimate proposi- 
tion, not speculative except as 
regards your ability to sell. 
Product of universal demand, 
company amply financed and 
long established. Profits com- 
mensurate with best lines. Ad- 
dress “J,”” Box 106, care Print- 
ers’ Ink, giving full details and 
your experience. Immediate in- 
terview to right man. 
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cabinet is by demonstrating each 
individual convenience. The man- 
ual then gives a suggested dem- 
onstration talk, which explains the 
cabinet, part by part. 

Still another feature of this 
manual, is a chapter on window 
displays. A little knowledge of 
this subject is scarcely amiss and 
the Coppes book covers the sub- 
ject in a human, interesting way. 
There are also several pages of 
general information and statistics 
concerning retail turnover—a topic 
on which every salesman selling to 
retailers should be _ thoroughly 
posted. “The Mcchanics of News- 
paper Advertising,” is the title of 
a four-page discussion of what 
salesmen should know on. this 
subject. 

Finally, there is a rather ex- 
tended treatise, if it may be called 
that, on how to figure percentage. 
Most salesmen are not mathema- 
tic'ans. The same applies to many 
dealers. Mercantile agencies report 
that a large number of commercial 
failures are due to the proprietor’s 
or manager’s belief that the busi- 
ness is making a profit when, as 
a matter of fact, it is running at 
a loss. And the reason for this, 
in a large number of cases, is that 
the business man has been deceived 
by the use of percentages in allow- 
ing for anailie Therefore, the 
Coppes manual goes into some 
detail in outlining how to find 
percentages. It provides a simple 
rule for figuring percentages and 
then gives a simplified percentage 
table to figure profits. 

DEALER HELP CONTROL 


The Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany’s manual, which consists of 
bulletins issued periodically and 
inserted in a loose-leaf binder, has 
one bulletin which explains how 
to order advertising material. 
When salesmen distribute any con- 
siderable amount of advertising 
literature, it is necessary that some 
method of control be evolved, and 
naturally this should be given 
space in-the sales manual. As an 


adjunct to this feature of the 
manual, it would also seem advis- 
able to devote several pages to an 
explanation of how to distribute 
advertising material so that it 
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A, B.C. 

Publisher’s 

Statement 

for 6 months’ 

period ending 
June 1924 

shows an average 

net paid of 








1,179,449 
for the 
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te 
rial. 
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ben Publishers 
5 = 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
vine 410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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SIX MONTHS’ CIRCULATION 


STATEMENT 


The New York Telegram 
and The Evening Mail 





Six months ago I purchased The Evening 
Mail and combined it with The Evening Tele- 
gram. The showing of The Telegram-Mail in 
advertising patronage has been in such volume 
as to establish it as the third newspaper in the 
New York evening field, the only papers ex- 
ceeding it in total lineage since the combina- 
tion being The Sun and The Evening Journal. 

The Telegram-Mail has also given an ex- 
cellent account of itself in a circulation way— 
a better account than I reasoned it would 
before making the combination. The average 
for the daily issues—the Sunday edition was 
discontinued in March—for the first six 
months since the combination was made is 


220,249 NET PAID DAILY 


These figures are from the records kept in 
The Telegram-Mail office, in accordance with 
the requirements of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 

This circulation is practically all within the 
limits of Greater New York. It has been at- 
tained without the use of any clap-trap 
schemes or fantastic methods. It has been a 
spontaneous, natural growth. It is a substan- 
tial circulation among substantial people. 


FRANK MUNSEY. 
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accomplishes the most good. Sales- 
men are not expert advertising 
men. Nor will a few pages on 
the subject of distributing printed 


material properly make them ex- 


ceedingly proficient in this respect. ' 


However, a little talk along this 
line is bound to have some stimu- 
‘lating effect. If nothing more, it 
will dispel the rather prevalent im- 
pression that dealer helps and the 
like are to be handed out to every 
Tom; Dick and Harry. 

An interesting little touch is 
applied to the manual distributed 
among the salesmen of the Altorfer 
Brothers Company, maker of the 
ABC line of electric washing ma- 
chines. This consists of a printed 
trip through the plant, fully illus- 
trated. One page, bearing an illus- 
tration of a mysterious-looking 
device, is captioned: “Ever hear 
of, or see, a Scleroscope? It’s an 
instrument, not a disease.” Then 
follows this explanation: 

“Know what a scleroscope (pro- 
nounced sklar-a-skope) is? 

“Above is a picture of one that 
is being used in the Materials In- 
spection Department. With this 
instrument it is possible to de- 
termine the hardness of any metal 
by simply inserting it in the 
instrument and turning a small 
knurled handle. 

“For a long time, hardening of 
metuls' has been largely a matter 
of guesswork. Our expert hard- 
‘entrs, can of course, judge fairly 


accurately, the hardness of the. 


work. they turn out, but as in all 
cases; it was merely a matter of 
good guessing. j 

“ ‘Guessing,’ however, is a pas- 
time not indulged in very much 
by our productive organization, so 
they’ installed this little super- 
sensitive instrument to tell exactly 
how hard are those parts subjected 
tothe most wear ‘and tear, 

“Now all hardened parts, shaft- 
ing and castings passing through 
‘to the Finished Stores is inspected 
‘with, the aid of the scleroscope. 
If it comes up to the high stand- 
,ards set for ABC construction, 
{well and good. If, however, it 
fails to reach these standards that 
matérial goes into the waste pile.” 

Each important operation in the 
manufacturing process is taken up 
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in this interesting style. There are 
no technicalities. It is simply an 
impromptu trip through the plant, 
with stops at the important points, 
and with the guide fully cognizant 
of the fact that his listeners are 
not engineers and framing his talk 
accordingly. 

The importance of the sales 
manual, it seems, is only now . 
being recognized. Investigation 
shows that almost 50 per cent of 
the more prominent manufac- 
turers, employing large forces of 
salesmen, and who do not already 
have manuals, have the preparation 
of one under consideration or are 
actually at work on one. Six 
months ago, when Printers’ INK 
asked 200 manufacturers for in- 
formation on sales manuals, over 
sixty replied they had no manual, 
but were intensely interested in the 
subject. Within the last three 
weeks, the following well-known 
concerns have informed Printers’ 
Ink that a sales manual is re- 
ceiving their serious consideration : 
Rollins Motors Company, Jeffer- 
son Electric Mfg. Co., Certain-teed 
Products Corp., Burke Golf Com- 
pany, Cluett, Peabody & Co.,, 
American Laundry Machinery Co., 
Carborundum Co., Geo. E. Keith 
Company, Diamond State Fibre 
Co., Buffalo Specialty Co., Jordan 
Motor Car Co., ‘Conklin Pen Mfg. 
Co., S. L. Allen & Co. and A. B. 
Kirschbaum Co. 

It cannot be doubted that a book 
which merely summarizes the lead- 
ing sales arguments, and contains, 
in addition, a miscellaneous array 
of sales information, will be worth 
far more than the cost of com- 
pilation and printing. However, 
this is really only a_ skeleton 
manual To be fully alive, it 
requires little touches, such as 
those described. 





Funeral Directors Appoint 
McKinney Agency 

The National Funeral Directors Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, has appointed the Mc- 
Kinney Company, Chicago, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising. News- 
ome and national magazines = = 
u in a cam now being planned. 

The Chica ." tility Garment Cor- 
poration and Dovenmuehle, Incorpo 
investment bonds, both of Chicago, also 
have placed their accounts with the Mc- 
Kinney Company. 
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The Right Man for the 
Right Opportunity 


This advertiser is sincerely looking 
for an opening that is an opportunity 
as well; something that calls for in- 
dustry, intelligence, vision, with a white 
man’s reward attached. 

My qualifications should interest some 
high class agency, national advertiser 
or publication. 

I have been in the advertising de- 
partment of a national advertiser and 
produced a prodigious quantity of high 
class literature there, besides placin 
and following up the $100,000 annua 
appropriation for space. I am a copy 
writer of unusual ability and tempera- 
mentally fitted for that kind of work and 
for gathering statistics, charting markets, 
preparing surveys. I like research work, 
provided it leads to action. 

I am particularly posted on the building 
field, and am now Editor-Manager of the 
highest class publication in its field, a 
member of the C. and A, B. P. 

I am thirty; married; six feet tall; 
perfect health; good tempered; square; 
all American; Protestant university 
graduate; veteran; and I give all there 
is in me to my work. Working as I am 
willing to work, I must have an oppor- 
tunity for further development. The 
right people will find me the right man. 

“M,’”’ Box 109, Printers’ Ink 


(Or get in touch with my present employer, 
who worded oo 3 paid for this advertisement, 
Mr. W. D. Callender, No. 13 November Walk, 
Long Beach, L. I., New York, until Aug. 15.) 








CA Retail 
Merchandiser 


A Stock Reducer 
A Money Maker 


O you need a man of these 

qualifications; one who can 
increase sales and profits—yet re- 
duce inventories? Experience with 
two of the greatest retail establish- 
ments in the country. An execu- 
tive, capable of developing busi- 
ness along soundest lines. 


Retail, Box 111, Printers’ Ink. 
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Timken Talks Turkey to 
Farmers 


ECENT issues of several agri- 
R cultural papers carry two- 
page advertisements of the Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Company cap- 
tioned: “The Farmer Gambles for 
Seventy-five-cent Dollars.” The 
copy made a telling argument in 
behalf of farm machinery. The 
advertisements explain that in or- 
der to produce more and reduce 
expenses the farmer must cultivate 
more acres and get a greater yield 
but spend no more on labor while 
he is doing it. This achievement, 
it is pointed out, is made possible 
by farm machinery. The last para- 
graphs tie up with Timken bear- 
ings by skilful indirection. 

There will be one or two similar 
advertisements, all of them appear- 
ing in trade papers as well as in 
agricultural journals. They are 
based on information being broad- 
cast by the National Association 
of Farm Equipment Manufactur- 
ers. Printers’ INK is informed 
that ~ advertising has a triple 
purpo 

(1). To tell the farmer the 
truth about what Timken believes 
is his real situation. 

(2) In telling the farmer, Tim- 
ken simultaneously lets the dealer 
in farm implements know that the 
company is telling the farmer the 
truth about his predicament and 
how he may correct it. 

(3) And _ simultaneously, the 
company lets the manufacturer of 
farm implements know what Tim- 
ken is telling dealers and ultimate 
users concerning farm machinery. 





Investment Bonds Account for 
D’Arcy Agency 

The Wm. R. Compton Company, in- 

vestment bonds, St. Louis, has appointed 


the D’Arcy Advertising Company of that 
city to direct its advertising. 





CHICAGO 


offers advertisers lowest rate 
per hundred. Investigate! 
A. B.C. Est. 1873 
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evighe our original title, THE CAPITAL ADVER- 


the TISING COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC., 
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terminated some months ago. 9 We are 
Tim- ~ . 
ealer CUTAJAR & PROVOST, INC., now. Our 
it the * ~ . 
r the new name clearly establishes the identity 
= and ownership of this Advertising Agency 
and is more in keeping with the close, 


personal type of service we are rendering. 
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CUTAJAR & PROVOST 


al INCORPORATED 


120 W. 42.NP ST. NEW YORK-~—~TELEPHONES BRYANT 1653°7553 
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Surer of Our Have you not 


. Ground, Now ™®ticed a better 
4 “feel” in the 


business air during the past few 
weeks ? 

When Judge Gary, chairman of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, said the other day that 
“Nothing that is reasonable, sound 
and honest can prevent a fair vol- 
ume of business in this country,” 
he only emphasized what most 
business men have been thinking. 
Optimism as to the commercial 
outlook can now be encountered 
on every hand. 

There are several reasons for 
this change in sentiment. It can- 
not be denied that business began 
to slow up in the early spring. It 
started to revive when the nation 
obtained a considerable measure 
of tax relief. It revived some 
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more when both the great political 
parties adopted sound economic 
platforms and nominated “safe 
and sane” candidates. But the 
best dose of medicine that ailing 
Business received, was the news 
that began to trickle in from the 
Middle West that the farmer was 
going to have a big year. This 
information cheered Business so 
mightily that it immediately left 
its convalescent chair. 

We are not going to have 
bumper crops, but that very fact 
will get the farmer better prices 
and will increase his income more 
than would a heavy yield. The 
crop of wheat from all over the 
world is estimated to be so short 
that $1.50 per bushel is predicted. 
It looks as though we are going 
to have the smallest corn crop we 
have had in years. The price will 
advance accordingly and with it 
up will go the price of hogs. Hay 
and fodder crops will be “bulled” 
sympathetically and thus will fol- 
low upward other farm animals. 

At the lowest estimates, the 
farmer will be likely to receive 
$1,000,000,000 this fall more than 
last year. And this $1,000,000,000 
will buy more for the farmer than 
it would last year. There is now 
a closer parity between agricul- 
tural prices and manufacturers’ 
prices than there has been at any 
time since 1919. The farmer has 
been kicking not so much at the 
prices he has been receiving as he 
has at the low purchasing power 
of his dollar. It looks as though 
this inequality between what the 
farmer has been getting for what 
he sells and what he has been pay- - 
ing for what he buys will soon be 
largely removed and thus the 
prosperity of the country will be 
on a firm basis once more. 

Manufacturers have been quick 
to recognize the increased financial 
well-being of the farmer. We 
have heard of several companies 
that are augmenting the number 
of their representatives in the 
grain, corn and cotton belts. We 
recently had occasion to telephone 
a number of general sales man- 
agers and were surprised to learn 
that many of them were out in the 
agricultural regions. We were 
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told that they are arranging for 
new distributors, are opening up 
new branches, getting additional 
warehouses or reorganizing sales 
territories. 

Advertisers, too, have not been 
slow in catering to a customer 
with an additional $1,000,000,000 to 
spend. The story of what they 
are doing will undoubtedly be 
detailed from time to time in the 
pages of the Printers’ Inx Publi- 
cations during the rest of the year. 





The Simple In a recent issue 
Business we a 
on the new pol- 

Is Best icy of the Moline 
Plow Company. The company is 
giving up its full line and in the 
future will concentrate on the 
profitable specialties that brought 
it success in days gone by. We 
pointed to this experience—one of 
many that could be cited—as 
proof of the principle that it is 
easier to sell a single product or 
a group of related specialties than 
it is to sell a vastly ramified line. 

That the less ramified business 
is easier to operate profitably is 
again demonstrated in the history 
of the Standard Oil Company. 
Attorney-General Stone has re- 
cently started anti-trust proceed- 
ings against. various Standard Oil 
companies because of the “crack- 
ing” patents which the companies 
have. It is alleged that the 
royalty agreements covering these 
patents restrict distribution. 

Many commentators make light 
of the action. They point to what 
happened as a result of the Gov- 
ernment’s 1911 suit which sepa- 
rated the Standard Oil Company 
into a number of integral parts. 
Everyone now knows that the dis- 
solution of 1911 has been of im- 
mense benefit to Standard Oil 
stockholders. 

The Goverhment really forced 
the Standard Oil companies into a 
more profitable type of operation. 
There is always much waste, in- 
effective criss-crossing and money- 
losing ventures in a company that 
is as large as the Standard Oil 
Company was before 1911. The 
more compact present companies 
are able to move faster, strike 
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quicker and operate more effi- 
ciently in every direction than 
could the old company 

A large hardware manufactur- 
ing house has recently made some 
extensive changes in its executive 
personnel. The house is an old 
one. It has an enviable reputa- 
tion. It had always been success- 
ful in a balance-sheet sense. A 
few years ago, however, the com- 
pany ventured into new and un- 
tried channels. Its organization 
was so greatly elaborated that the 
old enterprise really became a new 
business. It was too big to oper- 
ate handily. The inevitable hap- 
pened. It is reported that the 
company is now going to clear 
away some of the labyrinth with 
which it has surrounded itself and 
return to the ways of its founders. 

Analyze commercial institutions 
as you will and you cannot get 
away from the principle that the 
simpler and less involved a busi- 
ness the greater are its chances to 
make money. 


Too Much Wearing a yel- 


. low and red 
Salesman- bathrobe which 


ship partly hid his 
—_ tights, the Champion High 

iver of the World, escorted by a 
score of small boys and the Upper 
Samaria Brass Band, appeared 
upon the Plumph Memorial 
Bridge, from the centre span of 
which he had been advertised to 
dive into Winding Creek River. 

Throwing aside his bathrobe and 
mounting the wide balustrade, the 
C. H. D. O. T. W. kissed his hands 
to the multitude, eighty-five feet 
below. 
He looked at those on the left 
bank of the river, at those on the 
right. He looked at the distant 
cornfields. He looked at the sky. 
He looked at the river. He looked 
at the bridge. He looked at his 
feet, his legs, his arms, his chest, 
his shoulders, and he looked at 
his hands. Then he looked it all 
over again. 

The crowd. shot up little spurts 
of impatient cheering. They had 
come, and wanted, to see action. 
Suddenly, one of the boys on the 
bridge became disgusted with the 
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dilly-dallying of the C. H. D. O. 
T. W., peeled off his overalls, 
climbed the railing, and dove into 
the green depths of Winding 
Creek River eighty-five feet down. 
Coming to the surface, the lad 
turned over on his back, spouted 
like a baby whale, and twiddled 
his small fingers at the green 
tights) above. And the crowd 
gave vent to screams of laughter, 
shouts of derision, and cheers of 
astonishment. 

.Far down the road leading west 
out of Upper Samaria a cloud of 
dust, splotched with flashes of 
yellow, red and green, grew more 
and more indistinct. The Cham- 
pion High Diver of the World 
was out of a job. 

(Write your own moral. Some- 
thing terse about over-selling, and 
the proverbial dotted line.) 


A Lesson : eatenes Ford 
ealer sells trac- 

in Ford tors—not  be- 
Plan cause he wants 


to but because Mr. Ford says he 
has to. Chicago is not exactly a 
farming centre, even though it 
may be the world’s leading market 
for farm products. Mr. Ford 
Dealer, therefore, not having any 
farmers on his prospect list, has 
to sell his tractors to others. 
Whipped up by necessity, he has 
created a city tractor market by 
selling the machines for various 
industrial purposes. 

The outcome is that both the 
dealer and Mr. Ford have some 
additional profits that would not 
have been theirs if the dealer had 
been left to decide for himself 
whether Chicago was a possible 
outlet for an article supposed to 
be made largely for farm use. 

Incidentally it might be men- 
tioned that the Ford dealer also 
sells trucks, authorized parts and 
supplies, and a transmission de- 
signed to convert a Ford commer- 
cial chassis into a two-ton truck. 
He sells Lincoln cars: He sells 


fertilizers and even takes sub- 
scriptions to Mr. Ford’s magazine. 

Leaving out all arguments as to 
the general wisdom of Mr. Ford’s 
distribution plan, it can be said to 
have at least two features that 
ought to commend themselves to 
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alert merchandisers right now. 

It causes the Ford agent to sell 
his customers things they proba- 
bly would buy from somebody 
else. A customer is an asset to be 
developed to the limit. A dealer 
cannot thus develop him unless he 
has a diversity of things to sell 
him. 

And then the policy makes the 
Ford dealer work and fight for 
business. There is a great deal 
of more or less frothy talk to be 
heard about the go-getter, do it 
now, “work for the night is com- 
ing,” and the like. Much of it 
might well be sent to the cannery 
along with a lot of other aphor- 
isms, platitudes and bromides. 
But, after all, what is there more 
productive in a sales way than 
good, earnest, old-fashioned hus- 
tling ? 


Anthracite Operators to Con- 
tinue Economy Campaign 


The General Committee of Anthra- 
cite Operators on August 15 will start 
the second step in their campaign to 
acquaint the public with the cleanliness, 
safety and economy of anthracite coal. 
Last winter the operators conduct-d a 


series of coal economy exhibits’ in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Washington. At the same time large- 


space newspaper advertising was used 
to stimulate public attention in these 
exhibits. A story of this campaign ap- 
peared in Printers’ Ink of March 6, 
1924, under the title, “Another Hard- 
Boiled Industry Takes Its Case to the 
Consumer.’ 

This method of promoting interest in 
anthracite has proved so successful that 
the operators have decided to amplify 
it and permanent information bureaus 
or service stations will be established 
in the above cities. This service will be 
advertised as Anthracite Economy Ser- 
vice. In addition to this a traveling ex- 
hibit will tour the Atlantic Seaboard. 
The exhibit will start from Portland, 
Me., about September 1 and will visit 
twenty-one — remaining in each 
city one week 

As in the preceding campaign these 
exhibits will be supported by the use 
of newspaper odvertiainn: The Theodore 
E. Ash Advertising Agency, Philadel- 
phia, is directing this account. 





J. J. Carr with Andrew H. 
Kellogg Company 


John J. Carr has resigned as assistant 
manager of Eastern branches of Rand, 
McNally & Company, Chicago, to join 
the Andrew H. Kellogg Company, sf 
York printer and ographer. Mr. 
Carr was with the Rand, McNally or- 
ganization for eighteen years. 
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Telling It To The Boy Scouts 





There are approximately 
500,000 _ ~—sregistered = Boy 
Scouts, with 150,000 scout- 
masters, assistant scoutmas- 
ters and officials, a total of 
650,000—the greatest num- 
ber the organization has 
ever had. 

All members of this large 
organization — comprised of 
leaders in the process of de- 
— — either subscribe 

irect or in groups to Boys’ 
Life. In addition, thousands 
of other boys equally appre- 
ciative eagerly anticipate the 
arrival of each issue. 

This is because the pages 
of Boys’ Life are chock full 
of action, pep and thrills — 
stories and articles dealing 
with the particular sport or 
activity in which each boy 
is most interested—camping, 
radio, tracking, skating, 
handicraft, nature study, 
swimming, fishing, Scouting, 
etc. 

Boys’ Life readers are ac- 
tive out-of-doors and indoors 
— training for leadership 
and alive to responsibility. 
They comprise a_ specially 
selected audience of nation- 
wide distribution and un- 
usual importance. Tell them 
your message. 





Douglas Fairbanks is @ favorite of every 
red-blooded American boy. In articles 
such as “The Other Fellow’s Point of 
View” and “The Only Medicine I Bver 
Take” he has been telling readers of 
Boys’ Life just such “inside facts’’ of 
his career as they are eager to know. 
“The men who contribute to Boys’ Life 
are topnotchers.’’ Here are some of them; 
Zane Grey, Walter Camp, Dan Beard, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Rafael Sabatini, 
Albert Payson Terhune, William 8. (Bill) 
Hart, Cart EB. Akeley, Irving Crump, 
Ralph Henry Barbour, and many more. 


Boys$Lire 





200 Fifth Avenue Union Bank Building 37 So. Wabash Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The advertising 
of Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation is handled by 
MacManus Incorporated 







Hupp Motor Car Corporation individuals 
who read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 











NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
. O.C. Hutchinson General Sales Manager Yes Yes 
A. B. Druary Sales Manager - gs 


F. Dickinson Advertising and Assistant 
Sales Manager “¢ ” 


“cc “ 


Willis Munro Advertising Department 


Information furnished by Hupp Motor Car Corporation Bg 
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VER 89.9% of the newspaper and maga- 

zine national advertising of automobiles 

is concentrated among the 42 manufacturers 

subscribing to PRINTERS’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
INK MONTHLY. 





In these 42 concerns there are 169 readers, 
including 
25 General Executives (Presidents, 


Vice-Presidents, Treasurers and 
General Managers), 


35 Sales Executives (Sales Managers 
and Assistant Sales Managers) and 


49 Advertising Executives (Advertis- 
ing Managers, Assistant Advertising 
Managers and Sales Promotion 
Managers). 




















The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


URING the last few weeks the 

Schoolmaster has been fre- 
quently asked what, in his opinion, 
is the cause of the slowness which 
has been affecting certain branches 
of business. 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
the one big trouble right now is 
that sales and advertising depart- 
ments are not working hard 
enough. Judged from the stand- 
point of business attainment there 
is entirely too much of the holi- 
day spirit in the country. 

This idea has been flitting 
around in the Schoolmaster’s head 
for some time. And it took defi- 
nite form the other day when a 
Chicago friend wrote him about 
visiting Detroit and calling upon 
R. R. Williams, vice-president of 
the S. S. Kresge Company. 

The Chicago man commented 
on the sweeping view of beautiful 
Detroit to be had from the win- 
dows of Mr. Williams’ office high 
up in the Kresge building. 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Williams, “it 
is a great view, but I have little 
time to enjoy it. We are keeping 
pretty busy around here these 
days.” 

It was natural that the conver- 
sation, thus -started, should veer 
around to the general subject of 
work. 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams, “that I ‘honestly believe 
American business is getting 
rather shy of that old-fashioned 
process known as work? 

“This inclination to play rather 
than work is something I encoun- 
ter everywhere I go. Every pos- 
sible excuse for having a holiday 
is eagerly seized upon. There is 
a general tendency to shorten the 
business day—and, I regret to 
state, somewhat of a tendency to 
loaf during a part of that same 
day. This is particularly true I 
think in sales departments. There 
is more than the usual amount of 
selling resistance right now and 
the sales representatives simply 
will not, or at least do not, put 


forth the necessary extra effort to 
overcome it. If the business 
world would actually and honestly 
go to work there would be a great 
change for the better within a 
very short time.” 

Mr. Williams ought to know 
what he is talking about. Being 
in general charge of merchandis- 
ing in the Kresge organization, 
involving the buying and _ sell- 
ing ends, he is acquainted with 
salesmen of every degree. He 
knows’ factory _—representatives 
who sell merchandise to his buy- 
ers. He knows the Kresge store 
managers and the salespeople un- 
der them who pass along the 
merchandise to the public. His 
remarks therefore bring up the 
thought that possibly the salesman 
(and by salesman here is meant 
everybody having to do with the 
selling operation, be he manager, 
advertising man, traveling repre- 
sentative, house salesman or 
clerk) has not yet recovered from 
the flabbiness that came upon him 
during the wartime easy selling 
period. 

Work, they tell us, is an anti- 
dote for trouble. It also will do 
much to keep people out of trou- 
ble. One of the first proverbs the 
Schoolmaster ever learned was to 
the effect that Satan can find 
plenty for idle hands to do. If 
everybody involved directly or in- 
directly in selling would turn in 
right now and do more work than 
he is paid for and put out some 
actual effort on his job, postpon- 
ing the matter of resting until 
some other more propitious time, 
the Schoolmaster believes there 
would be much less talk about 
poor business conditions. The 
reason for this would be that 
business conditions would be the 
direct opposite of poor. 


Down at the foot of Stone 
Mountain in Georgia is a little re- 
freshment stand where a friend of 
the Schoolmaster found a pack- 
age of the Dixie Blossom pecan 
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What Does It Cost You 


To Get Window Displays 
in Drug Stores 


No matter what your cost of securing window 
displays in drug stores is, you will unquestion- 
ably get a kick out of the information that a 
hundred or more manufacturers have secured 
over thirteen thousand (exact figures 13,214) 
drug store window displays of their goods in 
the last 60 days thru the new magazine 


DISPLAY TOPICS 


Manufacturers who have tried many plans of distributing their win- 
dow display materials state that their costs have averaged $2.50 or 
more a window over and above the cost of the material. 


By our remarkable new plan we are now able to eliminate this cost 
for the manufacturer. 


The plan is no experiment but a practical merchandising idea that has 
been thoroughly tested and is now at work. In 60 days through 
DISPLAY TOPICS, we have placed these 13,214 window displays for 
manufacturers absolutely without cost to them. On a basis of $2.50 a 
window we have saved these manufacturers $33,035.00 in two months. 
Figuring that a window display will result in $20.00 a week extra sales 
—an estimate that window authorities call low—we have increased the 
revenue of these manufacturers by $264,280.00 in 60 days. 


Here are just a few of over 100 manufacturers who have benefited by 
this wonderful service together with the number of displays of their 
goods obtained by Display Topics to date. 


Manufac- Windows Manufac- Windows 
turers of secured turers of secured 
Armand Products.......... 843 Owen’s Tooth Brush....... 276 
Ipana Tooth Paste........ 245 meckec’s Goap ..... csstece+. 553 
Carter’s Liver Pills....... 317 8 ee ee 382 
i ae ee ee .575 Squibbs Products ......... 497 
Colgate’s Products......... 431 Prophylactic. ...cncaer ss 134 
Pond’s Cold Cream....... 472 Gillette Safety Razors..... 130 
Seiwa Deed oss te 471 Van Ess Products.......... 231 
Unguentine:: 62... cesses 389 Mennen Products......... 646 


Manufacturers, what is this service worth to you? Agency execu- 
tives—what is it worth to your client? 


If you are interested in taking advantage of this method of increasing 
the distribution of your dealer helps and decreasing the cost of their 
distribution, write or wire us for full details. 


Topics Publishing Co., Inc. 


291 Broadway, N.-¥..G. 


Publishers of 
Drug Topics Drug Jobbers Salesman Display Topics 
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WICE A WEEK 

OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 200,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a thirty- 
mile radius 

They do this in an average 
time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for high-class national 
advertisers at a reasonable 
charge. For details write 
CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 

626 Huron Road 
Cleveland 














MAILING LISTS 


of Guaranteed Accuracy 


for Every Business Adv. 
Agency, Manufacturer, 


Wholesaler, Retailer, 


Investments. 


TOBIN ADDRESSING 
COMPANY 
426 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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roll. . This product sells for five 
cents down South in little com- 
munities where plain folks live and 
eat and do business. It is made by 
Mrs. Pat Bruce who knows these 
little towns and the people in 
them. She puts a friendly little 
package insert in a carton of her 
pecan rolls which gets right down 
to brass tacks and in a friendly 
way tells her story in simple, un- 
derstandable language. Here it is: 


To My FRrienps 
Dear Distributors: 

Although my Piece may cost you more 
than many other five-cent Pieces, you 
will make more sales. The cost to me 
on this piece I sincerely believe to be 
double (raw materials) that of other 
five-cent sellers. Hen’s Eggs, Bee’s 
Honey, Cow’s Milk, Best Sugar and Day 
Old Pecans are used in the manufacture. 
I have no secret formulas or patented 
trade-marks to protect my Candy from 
imitators, I depend solely on the quality 
and quantity to keep the profiteer and 
imitator away. 


Yours for 100 as * cent Amy ration. 


Mrs. RUCE 
The man who discovered this 
friendly little insert tells the 


Schoolmaster “This shows, I think, 
the simplicity with which copy 
should be handled and worded to 
get down to where the audience 
lives. Copy men should more often 
go out and get in tune with the 
pulse of plain folk’s ability to 
grasp what the copy men are 
offering them for consumption. 
“Many copy writers are still aim- 
ing at fine writing—for the very 
good reason that it is difficult for 
a copy man holding down a desk 
in a city office, to get his style 
down to a level where his audience 
in small towns can grasp the mean- 
ings of many of the words he 








HUNDREDS STAND IN 
LINE IN PHILADELPHIA 
TO BUY THE SUNDAY 
TRANSCRIPT. THIS IS NOT 
TRUE AS TO ANY OTHER 
PUBLICATION ON EARTH. 
NEVER SOLICITED AN 
ADVERTISEMENT IN SEV- 
ENTY-FIVE YEARS. 





IRONTO 
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What is it worth ? 


VERY parcel post package you send rep- 

resents a certain sum of money. If it is 

lost or damaged—as many packages are—the 

cost of replacement doubles your _ loss. 
Unless— 


You automatically insure by enclosing a North 
America Coupon. The stub is your shipping 
record. 


Inquire about the North- America’s new low 
rates on Parcel Post Insurance. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
* The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Insurance Company of North America, 
Third and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W87. 


Name 





Street 
City State 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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‘tes preg Cal. 
Gained 7,249 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 


Ending March 31, 1923, 
166,300 Daily. - Six Months End- 
ing March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. 
Increase’ in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 7,249. 


Months 





It Covers the Field Completely 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 








Available 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


For manufacturer selling through 
HARDWARE, PAINT, PHONOGRAPH 
or DEPARTMENT STORES 
Fifteen years’ advertising and sales 
promotion experience. Six years as 
advertising manager for retailer and 
manufacturer. ‘‘Gets the most out 
of the advertising dollar.” Age 3 

New York University, 1913. 
“K,” Box 107, Printers’ Ink 








ts o/Advertising 


“Commercial Engraving and 
Printing,”’ by Chas. W. Hackle- 
man (second printing) explains 
the essentials of all pi 
An encyclopedia of information for 
advertising men. 840 pgs., over 
1500 illstns., 35 related subjects. 

rite for free prospectus show- 
ing sample pages, contents, ap- 
proval offer, payment plan, etc. 
oareen Engraving Publishing a 
ept 














Sales Instructor and ke a in 
Personnel Relations 
Available after September 1. Somewhere 
there is an institution that needs the ser- 
vice of this man. He is 33, Christian, 
College and University trained and with 
ten years’ practical experience. Now em- 
ployed. Go anywhere. Salary reasonable. 
Address 
“Sales Instructor,’’ Care Printers’ Ink 
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uses. Still another reason why 
these men, filled with the atmos- 
phere of a large city—its activities 
and manner of living—generally 
err on the side of fine writing, at 
the expense of selling power in 
their copy, is because they want to 
tickle the vanity of the firms which 
employ them, by clothing the prod- 
ucts of these firms with high- 
sounding words and _ sentimental 
allusions.” 
“a ee 


Perhaps our friend is a little too 
rough on the men who translate 
selling ideas into copy, and the 
Schoolmaster has noticed an_in- 
creasing tendency to get away from 
big words and long-necked jargon. 
In looking over any list of dealer 
helps or broads: des and glancing 
over copy in all sorts of mediums 
he still notes, however, much room . 
for more simple and direct writing. 

Mrs. Pat Bruce with her hen’s 
eggs, bee’s honey, cow’s milk and 
day old pecans and her simple mes- 
sage is probably a better writer for 
copy men to emulate than Sherwood 
Anderson or James B. Cabell. 

: +s 

The men and women who won 
the prizes in the Paul Block essay 
contest and attended the London 
convention at his expense were 
able to see their written - in - 
advance material come true before 
their eyes. A feature in the essays 








ARE YOUR SOUTHWEST 
SALES SATISFACTORY? 


District Manager now handling branches, 

eredits and sales force in Southwest for on» 

of the larger corporations wishes to change 
8. 


WHY? Income permanently limited to $5,000 
and my constantly increasing sales cannot get 
me more than that limit. 

If you really need a high class producer able 
to sell and show other men how to sell the in- 
formation given below can be supplemented 
at length on request, 

Age 34. Married. University education. 
Sales — he entire South and South- 
west. Record producer and as successful 
manager will bear most rigid investigation. 
Address “‘N,’’ Box 110, care Printers’ Ink. 








RALPH 1 


LDV 


a TTERING and 
! DEININGER 


Until Sept. 8th, Address Mr. Deininger at Diamond Point, Lake George, N. Y. 


DEC OR. IG ION 
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The New Dork 


Herald Cribune 


IS NOW A MEMBER OF 


THE GRAVURE SERVICE GROUP 


The addition of the Sunday New York 
Herald Tribune with 332,921 circulation 
increases the Gravure Service Advertising 
Group to almost 


2,500,000 a Week 


The following newspapers comprise the Gravure 
Service Group and offer national advertisers com- 
plete national coverage in the very best and most 
productive territories—at one price per line—one 
piece of copy—one order: 


New York Herald Tribune Syracuse Post-Standard 


Chicago Daily News Atlanta Constitution 
Cleveland Plain Dealer Hartford Courant 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat Birmingham News 
Minneapolis Tribune Albany Knickerbocker Press 
Des Moines Register Houston Chronicle 
Indianapolis Star Nashville Banner 

Louisville Courier-Journal South Bend News-Times 
Buffalo Courier Montreal La Presse 


IMPORTANT.—Reprints or broadsides in Gravure of 
advertising campaigns furnished without cost to national 
advertisers—10,000 for every 1,000 lines used. 


We are headquarters for everything pertaining to Gravure, 
and any information about Gravure newspapers, rates, cir- 
culations, etc., will be given upon request. Telephone our 
nearest office. 


GRAVURE SERVICE CORPORATION 


25 West 43rd Street, New York 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
168 North Michigan Avenue San Fernando Building 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
Little Building Sharon Building 
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FOR SALE 


High Grade 
Monthly 


MAGAZINE 


Address “‘L,’’ Box 108 
care of Printers’ Ink 














Solicitor Wanted 


We need an energetic and force- 
ful Solicitor. Must be one who 
has gotten results. Our organiza- 
tion will back up and support a 
go-getter to the limit. An un- 
usual opportunity is offered for 
the right man to tie up with an 
up-to-date advertising agency. Ad- 
dress “ERA,” Box 105, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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was the opportunity afforded by a 
gathering such as the International 
Advertising Convention to bring 
the English-speaking nations to a 
closer understanding. Not even 
the prize essay writers could have 
foreseen how truly the gathering 
in London’ would lead to such an 
understanding among a large body 
of citizens from both sides of the 
Atlantic. The differences between 
the two peoples are those of de- 
tail. The likenesses are fundamen- 
tal, as every delegate can testify. 





Remington Agency Changes 


Addison F, Vars, general manager of 
the E. P. Remington Advertising 
Agency, Buffalo, has been made direct- 
ing partner. He started in the service 
department five years ago. 

rederick W. Kendall, Jr., succeeds 

Mr. Vars as general manager. He was 
formerly with the Larkin Com; ony. oo 
later was with William H. er 
Company both of Buffalo, as advertisin ng 
manager. He was recently appointe 
treasurer of the Pierce-Arrow Finance 
Corporation and has resigned. 








EQUAL OWNERSHIP 
Fully recognized advertising agency, in- 
corporated, established 4 years, middle 
west. Offers half interest for $1,000 to 
experienced advertising man who CAN 
develop business, The $1,000 investment 
is simply to keep out the man who can 
sell but not save. It is not the money 
that is wanted, as the half interest is 
worth much more. Write fully in strict 
confidence. “G,’’ Box 104, Printers’ Ink. 








18,000,000 people. 


Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 
os 


Printing 23,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 614 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 





Brockton shoes 
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Letter Writer 
Wanted 






| 

| 
The largest direct mail house in 
its particular field seeks the ser- 
vices of an unusualSALES LET- 
TER copywriter. The man-we 

want may now be heading an im- | 

portant copy staff, or he may be | 

only a “comer.” The position | 

| 

| 

| 

| 









is such as to interest the biggest. 
Salary is no object if we can find 
the unusual ability we seek. Our 
clients include the largest and 

‘ most exclusive retail establish- 
ments and wholesalers in the 
| 

| 









country. If you think you are 
the man, make your letter con- 
vince us at least partially; include 
samples of your best work, tell us 
about yourself, what you have 
done, age, nationality, married or 
single, salary desired, etc. 








——__———> 










Address 
**S’’ Box 112, care Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


FOR SALE 
MO Wesel Router in first class condition. 
RAINBOW LITHOGRAPHING 
COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION 
We furnish MSS on all subjects by com- 
petent authors. Will take advertising in 
exchange for all or part of our service. 
Reasonable rates. Write us your wants. 
Literary Bureau; Pub., Dept. 170, Han- 
nibal, Mo. 














Wanted an energetic thoughtful adver- 
tising solicitor who will invest $5,000 
and his services in a well established 
industrial magazine located in the middle 
west. A partnership will be entered into, 
and the opportunities are great for the 
right man. Address Box 335, P. I. 





Advertising or Sales Executive—Oppor- 
tunity to purchase syndicate direct-mail 
service. Present net profit, $200 weekly. 
Unusual opportunities for growth. Will 
sell for net cash assets due to other inter- 
ests. Phone Vanderbilt 9309 for an ap- 
pointment. S. Hoffman, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 





Advertising counselor controlling mini- 
mum of $25,000 per year, printing ac- 
counts, can obtain beautiful, light private 
office—stenographic and telephone service 
gratis with an efficiently organized print- 
ing plant located in New York City— 
equipped to handle all kinds of printed 
sales literature. Box 350, Printers’ Ink. 


Publishers Wishing 
to Lower Cost of 
Production 


can make advantageous arrange- 
ment with printing establishment 
fully equipped with new machinery 
and manned by competent workmen. 





large assort- 


Linotypes, Ludlow, 
Tubular press 


ment of type faces. 
with color attachment, 30,000-an- 
hour capacity, any size page. 
Splendid mailing equipment. 


MANSFIELD DaILy JOURNAL 
106-112 North Mulberry Street 
Mansfield, Ohio 





FOR SALE 
Second-hand “Attract-O-Scope” in 
excellent condition. Address P. O. 
Box 7, Station F, New’ York City. 


HELP WANTED 


Newspaper Representative has opening 
for young man with some experience 
soliciting New York agencies and adver- 
tisers. Good opportunity for advance- 
merit. Give full particulars in first 
letter. Box 343, Printers’ Ink. 


Position open for advertising salesman 
to cover Mid-West territory for leading 
and long-established class publication. 
Must be willing to travel good part of 
time. Experienced, capable, energetic 
man required to start Sept. 1, or before. 
Give full particulars. Confidences re- 
spected. Box 339, Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL-ORDER 

COPY WRITER 
Old-established agency. Immediate con- 
nection. Some knowledge of Radio and 
general mail-order and premium-house 
experience. Permanent position with ex- 
cellent opportunity. New York agency. 
Box 341, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—An up and coming layout man 
who can also write copy and dig into 
the facts behind copy. Must have a high 
degree of layout sense plus ability to de- 
velop into an all-around advertising man 
for a big job with a young, rapidly grow- 
ing Chicago service concern. Attractive 
salary arrangement. Address Box 356, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Auditor—Thoroughly experienced news- 
paper accountant and proven executive. 
One who is able to organize accounting 
department and assume duties of general 
auditor. Age 30 to 40, location New 
York City. Replies must be concise and 
state in order, name, address, telephone, 
age, religion, education, experience, pres- 
ent connection, salary expectation, how 
soon available. Box 340, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


Pacific Coast 
Advertising Man 


of experience to permanently repre- 
sent a high-grade travel magazine. 
To one who knows the Agencies 
and Advertisers on the Coast an 
exceptional opportunity is offered 
with exclusive territory. Write in 
detail, giving references, to Box 
352, Printers’ Ink. 
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Special Representative wants solicitor 
who is acquainted with New York agen- 
cies and advertisers. Permanent position, 
good salary and good opportunity. Ad- 
dress, stating experience, to Box 342, P. I. 


GOOD ADVERTISING MANAGER, with 
broad conception of merchandising possi- 
bilities through newspaper advertising; 
one who doesn’t sell space, but sells mer- 
chandise through advertising space. 
salary and commission on increase. Town 
of 12,000; only daily; leased wire. 
Tribune, Ft. Scott, Kansas. 

Efficiently organized printing plant, 
located in New York City, executing a 
good grade of catalog and printed litera- 
ture, has an opening in its sales force 
for a salesman rege, A gee of 
$25,000-a-year business. rite, stating 
previous connections, financial arrange- 
ments, etc. Box 349, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 





ELL US about that 

vacant position and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 


We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





SALES MANAGER FOR A WELL- 
KNOWN FOOD PRODUCTS HOUSE— 
MUST BE $15,000 to ,000 MAN 
A-1 American, age about 40. Prefer 
sales manager or assistant with good re- 
cent record, intimate acquaintance, and 
strong following in food field. Corre- 
spondence held strictly confidential. 
OLYTECHNIC & COMMERCIAL BuREAU 
Agency 
38 Park Row New York City 


COPY WRITER 
A nationally recognized New York agency 
needs a young man to work on the trade 
and technical copy of a well-known ad- 
vertiser. 

The right man for this job may have 
had little or no experience in advertising, 
but he will show evidence of literary and 
pictorial imagination coupled with a lot 
of practical problem-meeting sense. 

We will pay an acceptable man a good 
starting wage, help him develop his abil- 





-ity, and advance him promptly as he de- 


serves it. He will like it here. 
Write, giving full information about 
yourself, to Box 357, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Mailing and Multigraph Expert 
Thoroughly familiar and competent, with 
8 years’ experience as manager of mail- 
ing, addressing, multigraphing, desires 
connection. Address Box 336, P. I. 


ARTIST Five years’ Agency and 
Big-Store experience— 
Versatile—a Visualizer. Mixes brains 


with brush. Address Box 354, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


NEW ENGLAND KEPRESENTATIVE 


open to represent trade publication in 
advertising or editorial capacity. - 
dress Box 345, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Trade Journal Man 
Broad experience advertising ideas, lay- 
outs—copy writing. Production—make- 
up. P. O. Box 25, Hamilton Beach, L. I. 


EASTERN ADVERTISING REPRE- 
SENTATIVE—New York office estab- 
lished 1915. Exceptional personal and 
successful services available. List is lim- 
ited. Extensive acquaintance among ad- 
vertisers and agencies. Publishers invited 
to correspond. Box 334, Printers’ Ink. 























NEW YORK ADVERTISING MAN 
Eight years copy and plan chief 
large agencies. Address Box 346, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN—Fifteen years’ 
varied experience in planning and exe- 
cuting complete campaigns. Originator 
of the C. A. S. campaign appearing on 
page 68, July Printers’ Ink Monthly. 
Box 353, Printers’ Ink. 


WRITER—24, college trained. Knows 
production. Four years’ Advertising and 
Sales Promotion experience. Correspond- 
ent—typist. Now employed. Seeks posi- 
tion with future. Will demonstrate adap- 
tability before acepting. Box 358, P. I. 
Advertising Salesman, thoroughly capa- 
ble and reliable; seasoned experience in 
different fields; successful record; wide 
acquaintance New York and Eastern ad- 
vertisers and agencies, open for permanent 
engagement; bestreferences. Box 348, P.I. 


AN ARTIST FROM VIENNA 
His freshness of style and extraordinary 
proficiency in pen and ink as well as 
wash and color have created widespread 
favorable comment. Open for permanent 
engagement at reasonable salary. Write 
Box 337, Printers’ Ink. 


TRAINED SERVICE MAN 
Seven years’ agency experience, mechani- 
cal products, space, order and rate de- 
partment work. Seek new connection 
with agency or advertiser; age 33 years; 
locate anywhere. Address Box 347, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Art Production Manager, formerly of 
well-known, high-class advertising service, 
is desirous of associating his service with 
a reputable concern. A thorough knowl- 
edge of the entire process and progress of 
the stage of work is assured, from the 
conception, layout, supervision of drawing 
and ultimate reproduction. Box 351, P. I. 


EXPORT 
Mr. Manufacturer: Have had over twelve 
years’ practical experience in Export as 
Salesman and Manager. Traveled exten- 
sively abroad. Speak several languages. 
Fully qualified to create or develop your 
foreign market. At present employed as 
Export Executive, but want change. 
American, Spanish descent. Thirty-seven 
years of age, married. Box 344, P. I. 
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FIRST IN BOSTON 
Daily Display Advertising 
EVV 


OR many years, The Herald-Traveler has 
published more National Advertising than 
any other Boston Daily Newspaper. 

This. year, in addition, The Herald-Traveler 
leads all Boston Dailies in Total Display Adver- 
tising—including both National and Local. 

—A growing tribute from both outside and in- 
side as to the most profitable way to travel the 
road to Boston’s Buying Market. 


Total Daily Display Advertising 
January Ist to June 30th, 1924 


PAT ROUNE o doc cinicncccteeeneds 8,897,007 
OE RE Dae EE oe ere 3,810,643 
7 SSE gee eear en oe. 8,037,504 
TOD onc ccckccccpesascvesevecs 2,293,234 
American ..... ve atte: rg mee a a 2,146,381 
RE 6s « ctile «och oss So aee ‘474,365 


Figures compiled by Boston Newspapers Statistical Bureau 


The Boston Advertising Situation—the true key 
to profitable results in Boston—is fully explained 
in our booklet-—“The Road to Boston.” It will 
be mailed free upon receipt of request on business 


stationery. 
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PRINTERS’ INK Aug.7,.19284 


Only 12 Weeks 
Until Election 


F there is anything at all 
in this presidential year 
gloom and summer depres- 
sion talk, we are now at the 
very bottom of the valley. 


Don’t let the heat of August 
or the lure of vacationland 


blind you to the fact that 


the political turmoil will 
soon be over and a busy, 


prosperous winter is ahead. 


Now is the time to reserve 
space in The Picture Section 
of The Chicago Sunday 
Tribune—the very cream of 
this most productive adver- 
tising medium. September 
issues are now closing. 


The Chicago Tribune 
ithe WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSRAPERI/(A 























